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| Monthly, is an extraordinary story or sketch, 
| under the above title, which has been receiv- 
jed with general incredulity by the 
six | 


| Inthe December number of the Atlantic 


ublic, 
although it is said to be partially vouched for 
_by one of the publishers of the Monthly. The 


sketches the sad story of his lite :— 

There is, or was until recently, a tall, hand- 
some man confined in a lunatic asylum at | 
Camberwell. He used to sit mournfully for | 
days and weeks in a corner of his lone room, | 
little given to talk, and less to physical exer- 


ing achievement, arrived in this city last even- 
ing, and we were afforded an opportunity to 
converse with him. His name is Robert Hen- 
ry Hendershot, and he is thirteen years of 
age. His only living parent, his mother, re- 
| sides at Jackson, in this State, and has been 


ten copies of the paper will be sent for sketch purports to have been written by a) 
one year. ‘lawyer who had as his client a ‘ Mr. Sid- 
For the delivery of papers by carriers, fitty yey,” 


cise. Now and then, however, he broke out | supported for a few years past by this son and 
in a sudden blaze of excitement, repeating her own efforts. He is a very bright and in- 


cents additional will be required. 


ag No subscription will be entered upon the books | 


till payment for the paper is received, and all papers 
will be discontinued at the end of the term for which 
payment is made. 

xy Remittances for subscriptions may be sent by | 
mail at the risk of the Publisher. 

a7 A limited space wiil be devoted to Advertise- | 
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For the Commonwealth. ‘ 
AUTUMN LEAVES 

The Children’s Gift. | 

BY MARY LOWE. 


j 
! 


They brought me treasures of Autumn leaves, } 
All that their little hands could hold. m | 
They looked like reapers bringing sheaves, 
Of crimson, and yellow, and brown and gold :— 
They had rambled far, in wood and wild, j 
To gather for me the golden store ;— | 
And the sunny face of each little child | 
Was bright as the leaves they bore. 


The y brought me flowers of many a hue 
Scattered the shining leaves among, 

And each leaf came fraught with pleasant thought =| 
And love from the reapers young. | 


_ from his relations to one of the most remark- 


. West. 


*'and crew, except the carpenter, escaped. | 


The ‘ Mr. Sidney ” of the story is no myth, 
so far, at least, as the leading portion of his 
history is concerned. 

He wasaman who but afew years ago 
filled a large space in the history of the time, 








able cases known in the criminal annals of the | 
He was also a well known resident. 
of this city, where his family now reside. In 
short, the ‘* Mr. Sidney” of the story is no 
other than the late Sidney C, Burton, of this 
city, famous for his connection with the 
‘*Martha Washington” case. There is no 
mistaking the identity of the two characters 
and their histories. 

In the year 1851, Sidney C. Burton shipped 
a quantity of skins, valued at $1,500, to a/ 
house in Cincinnati. These skins were said | 
to be shipped on the steamer Martha Wash- | 
ington for New Orleans. 





Whilst on her way | 
down the river the steamer took fire near Is- | 
land No. 65, January 14th, 1852, and was 
entirely consumed, with all her cargo and a) 
number of the passengers. All the officers | 


The books and papers were lost. The beat | 
and cargo were very heavily insured in va- 
rious offices, but circumstances led the insur- | 
ance companies to withhold payment until | 
further investigation was made. 


And the gifts that came from each childish hand | Mr. Burton applied to his Cincinnati con- | 
Like a treasure I laid apart,— } 


signees for the value of the skins. They de-| 

splphiatshast pasate og cat see Se 'clined payment until the insurance could be | 
: |recovered. Mr. Burton doubted the fact of 

| the shipment of his skins, and soon obtained | 
what he deemed suflicient evidence that neith- | 

er his skins, nor the other property alleged | 
to have been shipped on the steamer, had | 
'ever been shipped. He again demanded pay- | 
‘ment, which was again refused, and he then | 
set to work to discover and expose the con- 

spiracy suspected to be connected with the | 

| affair. | 
In the summer of 1852, L. L. Filley, of | 

| Cincinnati, one of the sispected parties, died. | 
On his deathbed it is said he confessed that | 

| there had been no merchandise shipped on | 
the Martha Washington, but that the boxes 

and barrels contained nothing but. sticks, 

stone and rubbish. Mr. Burton gave up his | 

| whole energies to the task of ferreting out | 
‘the crime of the conspirators, and in so doing | 
/¢laimed that he had discovered a conspiracy ; 
‘of gigantic proportions, including among its | 
numbers men of high commercial and official | 

jrank, and embracing within its scope the | 
crimes of forgery, arson and murder. a 
} 


How muci we live in these little thoughts 
That shadow and brighten our hours! 
How much of our inward life is wrought 
Like the changes of lenves and flowers! 

I remember a flush like this maples’ blush, 
On the cheek of the young and fair, 

And the golden tinge, of the birches’ fringe, 
Is like masses of sunny hair. 


Here’s a pure white leaf, with the glow beneath, 
? Tis a hope shining up through a tear. 

Such a look has death, with his first chill breath, 
Made the cheek of his chosen wear. 

As the form grows frail, and the face grows pale, 
It gaineth a clearer hue. 

’ Tis the golden light of an altar white, 

A Temple gleaming through. 


Oh, fading flower! Oh! drooping wreath! 
Like thee our souls are made ; \ 
Lite hath for each heart, the chill and the grief 
That maketh it change and fade. 
But though there waiteth change and blight, 
For every pleasant thing, 
We feel that all things true and right, 
Shall see an Eternal Spring. William Kissane, one of the leading con- 
' spirators, was brought to trial at Lebanon, 
| Ohio, and afterwards at Cincinnati, on the | 
'charge of conspiring to burn the steamer, | 
which ea § also the charge of murder. | 
He was convicted, but obtained a new trial | 
INSECT WORLD. }and was acquitted. The other alleged con- | 
'spirators were also tried at Columbus, and | 
/acquitted. Mr. Burton claimed that owing | 
to the numbers, power and influence of the | 
conspirators he could not obtain justice, but | 
he determined never to relinquish the pur- 
sujt until he had brought the guilty to punish- 
ment, or fell himself in the attempt. | 
In 1854, Mr. Burton, obtained a requisi- | 
tion from the Governor of Arkansas, on the 
authorities of Ohio, and several of the alleged | 
conspirators were arrested at the Walnut 
Street House, in Cincinnati, troned, hurried | 
off in an omnibus to a steamer, and taken to | 
finding the tint that would best prevent chem- , Jeffersonville, Indiana, and thence to Helena, | 
ical change in substances contained in the jars Arkansas. Here they were kept in jail for | 
and bottles made from it. This was four three months, tried and acquitted. | 
years ago. He applied the test to African) But the chase was not yet over. Mr. Bur-| 
veppers.’ These peppers are bright vermil- | ton had spent nearly all his own means in the 
fio in color, with a surface as beautiful as Pursuit, and now the insurance companies 
coral. They are as hot as a dozen American ¢ame to his aid. The United States govern-| 
grown peppers concentrated into one. He ment also employed him to track out some 
filled with them two jars, one of white glass, ¢Xtensive counterfeiting operations, alleged 
the other of bluish green, made to his order. to have been committed by the conspirators 
The peppers in the white jar underwent a Whom he WAS PUTSUINS « ; 
change, and after two years, though the vessel In 1854, William Kissane committed heavy 
was hermetically sealed, were filled with minute forgeries on the Chemical Bank of New Y ork. 
worms. Noordinary vermin couldexist among He was caught, but whilst in custody of an 
African peppers. “Opening the jar a short officer—and, it is claimed, through his con- 
time since, there was nothing left ‘but odor- Rivance—he made his escape through an ap- 
less powder, utterly void of pungency, com- ¢rture in the water closet of a railroad car, | 
posed of the dead and dried worms, and the He was subsequently retaken, tried and sen- 
worthless debris of the peppers. The con- | tenced to Sing Sing prison for two and a half 
tents of the other jar were as sound and | Years, but was pardoned out by Governor 
bright as on the day when first deposited Clark of New York, in December, 1850. 
We were also shown atin can of sambow, a Still Burton kept on the track of the con-, 
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How many kinds of insects are in exist- 
ence, is a question that would require a good 
deal of figuring. Whence come many varie- 
ties, is another question to which no one can 
pretend to give an answer. Scarce a species 
of plant exists without a distinct variety of 
insects that grow upon it. The idea appears 
an absurdity, yet it seems as if animal life 
was imparted by light alone, where its germ 
had no existence. A curious illustration of 
this was recently showntous. Mr. Hubbell, 
the well-known apothecary, was experiment- 
ing on different colored glass, with a view to 


incoherent sentences, in which only the words | 
‘flax cotton” were distinctly audible. 
unhappy man’s name was Chevalier Claussen. 
By birth a Dane, and a man of high scientific | 
education, he gave himself up early to the! 
study of practical chemistry, particularly | 
those branches connected with the manufac- 
ture of textile fabrics. After years of labor 
and many experiments, he came to the con- 
clusion that the fiber of flax, if rightly man- 
ipulated, is superior to cotton for all purpos- 
es in which the latter is employed, and there- 
fore ought to supersede it, as well on this ac- 
count as being an indigenous plant, for the 
supply of which Europe might be independ- 
ent of surf or slave. 

Claussen’s experiments were well received 
in his own country, and his king gave him 
the title of chevalier, but, unfortunately, lit- | 
tle other substantial encouragement. The | 
inventor then went to France, married a} 
young French lady, was presented at Court | 
and received the Order of the Legion of! 
Ilonor; but again got little else but promises | 
of future reward for the years of labor de- | 
veted to the one great object he had on hand. | 
Somewhat weary of his work, and sorely | 
pressed by poverty, Chevalier Claussen next | 
came to this country, arriving just in time for 
the International Exhibition of 1851. He} 
displayed in the Hyde Park Palace some 
beautiful articles made of flax cotton, and 
set all the world in raptures about the new 
invention, the more so as he freely explained 
the secret of the process for converting flax 
straw into a material equal in all, and superi- 
or in some respects to the cotton fabric. 

The ieduipelstine was simple enough, ac- 
cording to Claussen’s Showing. The flax, 
cut into small pieces by machinery, was left 
fora short time to the combined action of 
alkaline solvents and of carbonated alkalies 
and acids, which converted the fiber into a 
material very similar to cotton, and fit even, 


The 





to some extent, to be spun with cotton ma- | 
The English manufacturers, to ! 


chinery. 
whom the process was explained, were de- 
lighted ; nevertheless, they refused, with ma- 
ny thanks, the chevalier’s offer to work his in- 
vention. It was found that the flax cotton 
could not be profitably spun without making 
various alterations in the existing machinery ; 
and to this the Lancashire mill-owners object- 
ed, saying : ‘‘ Why should we trouble our- 
selves about the new raw material as long as 
we get cotton in abundance ?” 

With something of a prophetic vein, Mr. 
Claussen remonstrated, arguing that the sup- 
ply was not at all to be depended upon, and 
that, besides, it would be better and cheaper 
in the long run to make European hands feed 
European mills, by the aid of perfected steam 
agencies, than to leave the task to the rude 
manuel labor of unwilling bondmen. It was 
the voice of the preacher in ihe desert: Lan- 
cashire listened not; and when the Hyde 
Park Show was*over, Chevalier Claussen and 
his invention were no more thought of than 
the man who discovered the compass. Sore- 
ly troubled in mind, and with abject poverty 
staring him in the face, Claussen then pursued 
his pilgrimage, crossing the Atlantic to Amer- 
ica. What happened to him in the great 
western republic is not accurately known; 


but itis presumed that some ‘cute natives | 


laid hold of the young man from the old coun- 
try, squeezing his brains and then throwing 
him overboard. It was rumored that Cheva- 
lier Claussen had got a ‘‘ partner,” and, not 
long after, somebody, partner or otherwise, 
brought him back to this country, shutting 
him up ina lunatic asylum at Camberwell. 
Here the history of flax cotton ends: the in- 
ventor is in a madhouse, Lancashire without 
food for her mills and her people. 





WHERE'S MY BABY? 
[From the Cleaveland Herald, 2ith.] 


The train from Toledo arrived this morn- 
ing with a heavy load of passengers, a few 
minutes before the time for the Eastward 
bound train to start. Among the passengers 
was a lady with a multitude of small packag- 
es anda baby. On descending from the To- 
ledo cars, she was notified that she had to 
hurry up or she would miss the train. Hug- 
ging the baby with one arm, she endeavored 
to grasp her packages with her disengaged 
hand, but they were too much for her. Do 


| telligent lad, modest but not bashful, and ev- 


idently honest and upright. - He told his sto- 
ry in a plain, straightforward way, and of its 
reliability we have not the least doubt. It is 
of such a strange and romantic nature, that 
we feel justified in laying it in detail before 








our, readers. He enlisted as a drum- 
mer boy in the 9th Michigan infantry, and 
went with the regiment to Tennessee. The 
first battle that he was present at was that of 
Lebanon in that State, where he acted as 
drummer for the 4th Pennsylvania cavalry. 
He was als6*at the battle of Shiloh, and re- 
ceived a severe flesh wound under his right 
be and now carries the honorable scar with 
im. 





After this battle he was stationed with the 
regiment at Murfreesboro, and was captured | 
there by the rebels. With the other prison- | 
ers, he marched forty-eight miles between | 
ten o'clock in the morning and twelve o'clock | 
at night, part of the distance on a double- | 
quick, to McMinnville. Here they were pa- | 
roled, and then all were sent to Camp Chase. | 
He was there discharged on account of epi- | 
leptic fits, to which painful affliction he has 
been subject since his earliest childhood. He 
returned to Monroe, and went out with the | 
15th as waiter of one of the captains. After 
| serving with them for a short time, he return- | 
ed to this city, and served with Lieut. Hogan, | 
then recruiting in the city, as a drummer. A | 
‘few weeks since, he went on with the Chap-| 

lain of the 8th, and joined that regiment, al- | 
though not regularly enlisted, as his continu- | 
ially recurring fits prevented his acceptance. 
| On the day of the taking of Fredericksburg, 
ihe left his regiment and pressed to the river | 
‘bank, where the whole course of events was | 
‘clearly observable. His description of the} 
|battle is most lucid and graphic. At half 
| past two, volunteers were ealled to cross the | 
‘river in boats in the face of the enemy’s fire, | 
‘and scatter their sharpshooters. | 
The 7th Michigan rushed down, and our 

drummer boy with them. He was the third 

‘one in the boat, following the Captain and | 
| Lieutenant. ‘The Captain in command or- 

dered him out against his protestations, tel- | 
‘ling him that he would surely be killed. He 

, then waited on the shore and shoved off the 

‘first boat, when it was fully loaded, and in-| 
'stead of remaining on shore, clung to the | 
_stern of the boat, and was borne across half, 
/way under water. The shot and shell flew) 
thickly. Two men were killed within arms 

length of him, and his coat was torn open by | 
‘a bullet. On reaching the opposite shore a 

shot struck his drum knocking it into splint- | 
lers, and he caught up a loaded gun, dropped 

by a wounded or dead soldier, and followed 

‘on. He was one of the first to tear down the 

secession flag, and has brought off a piece as 

‘atrophy. He then broke open a house, and | 
| found in the yard a rebel sharpshooter wound- | 
,edin hisright hand. He immediately brought | 
‘his gun to bear on him, and marched him off 
}to the boats in triumph as a prisvuer. He | 
then re-crossed the river, and Gen. Burnside 
met him and said: ‘*J glory in your spunk, 
boy; if you go on that way you will soon get 
to my place.” 
_ Among the trophies he found in the house 

‘he broke open, was a human bone partially | 


| 


carved in the shape of a ring, which he bro’t 
off and has now with him. It would seem to 
confirm many of the horrible stories we have 
‘heard of the rebel barbarities. Ile was also 
present at the battle of Saturday, but did not 
actually participate, being in the city of 
Fredericksburg. 
| After the battle, his malady occasioned his | 
discharge again, and he started for home. | 
He was found in Baltimore by a well-known 
citizen of Novi, in Oakland county, and he | 
brought him with him to this city, arriving | 
last evening. On all the railroads and at all 
the hotels, the little hero has been treated | 
with all consideration, and no charges made | 
for him anywhere. Ife is now here without 
money, and we trust that our prominent citi- | 
zens will take up a contribution in his behalf. | 
Such rare heroism merits the greatest reward, 
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ANGELS IN THE Hovse.—I know a man; 
he is not a Christian. His daily life is not in | 
accordance with even principles of morality. | 
| He has three beautiful, well-behaved children. | 


medicinal root, in thick slices, brought from Numerous at- 
Siberia. It had arrived sound, Lut not being 


immediately used had become full of little + 


purple insects, unlike to anything hereabouts 
to be seen. The germ of these insects must 
have existed when it was dug up by the Rus- 
sian exiles in the high latitude from which it 
came. If not, why not? Be this as it may, 
the fact is worth kilowing that greenish-blue 
glass neutralizes the chemical agency of light, 
and entirely prevents the efflorescence of 
chemical saits, and the deterioration of qual- 
ity in articles kept in bottles of that color.— 
Phil, N. Am. 





THe Witt axp tue Way.—I learned 
grammer when | was a private soldier, on 
the pay ef sixpence a day. The edge of my 
berth, or that of my guard-bed, was my seat 
to study in; my knapsack, my bookcase, and 
a bit of board lying on my lap was my writing 
table. I had no money to purchase a candle 
or oil; in winter it was rarely that I could 
get any light but that of the fire, and only my 
turn of that. To buy a pen or piece of paper, 
I was compelled to forego some portion of 
my food, though in a state of half starvation. 
I had not a moment of time that I could call 
my own; and Thad to read and write amid 
the talking, laughing, singing, whistling and 
bawling of at Jeast halt a score of the most 
thoughtless men—and that, too, in their hours 
of freedom from all control. And 1 sav if I, 
under those circumstances, could encounter 
and overcome the task, is there, can there be 
in the whole world, a youth who can find an 
excuse for the non-pertormance ?—(obbet?. 








Man anp tHE Gorttta.—In the Zoological 
Section of the British Association, at its late 
meeting, Professors Owen and Huxley had a 
lively debate on the relations of man to the lower 
order of animals, Mr. Owen taking the ground 
that man should be placed in a distinct sub-king- 
dom by himself, and Mr. Huxley flatly replying 
that Mr. Owen in no way represented the real 
nature of the problem under discussion. This 
personal controversy atracted a great ceal of atten- 
tion. © Mr. Huxley claimed that in the course of 
former controversies with Mr. Owen he had ex- 
posed the mistake of the latter, and had establixh- 
ed the fact that the structural difference between 
man and the highest ape are of the same order, 
and but slightly different in degree from those 
which seperate the apes from one another. In 
conclusion, he expressed his opinion of the futility 


spirators liké a bloodhound. 
tempts were made on his life. At a hotel in 
Columbus, and in other places, poison was 
tound in his food. In the winter of 1855, he 
came home broken down in health, and assert- 
ing that he was dying from the effects of slow 
poison, On the 11th of December, 1855, he | 
died at his home onthe west side, the un- 
doubted victim of the poisoner. | 

As an instance of the many attempts made 
on his life, we may mention the fact, that 
whilst sick in New York, before coming home | 
to die, a glass of wine was sent to him, with 
the regards of the landlady, but as Burton 
never drank wine or spirits it was left un-, 
touched. It turned out that the landlady did 
not send it, and on analyzation it was found 
to contain poison enough to kill three men. 

It should also be mentioned that Kissane, | 
was pardoned out on the request of Burton, 
and that had the latter lived, important re- 
sults would have followed Kissane’s libera- 
tion. 

The reader cannot fail to see the unmistak- 
able identity of ** Mr. Sidney,” with the late | 
Sindey C. Burton, and there are other smaller 
circumstances that confirm the fact beyond | 


dispute. ‘* Mr. Sidney” alludes to a woman | 
in the gang, whose strength of nerve and will | 


batiled all his endeavors to master her schemes. | 
In private conversation here, Mr. Burton, has 

often alluded to this woman as the wife of one 

of the conspirators, but whose name for ob- ' 
vious reasons, we cannot now publish. 

The mys‘erious part of the magazine sketch, , 
namely, the power of *t Mr. Sidney ™ to read | 
the character and history of an individual by 
his hand-writing, we cannot throw much light 
on, as he made but little mention of his skill | 
in this respect among his friends here. That. 
he was a skiltial expert in detecting hand-writ- 
ing is, however, a well known fact, and on 
one oceasion a forgery on one of our banks, 
of which a clerk in a prominent River street 
business house had been suspected, and who 
was under police surveillance in consequence, 
was by Mr. Burton, in an instantaneous 
glance at the writing, fastened on one of the 
gang of conspirators. 

He even mentioned the day on which the 
forgery was committed. and stated that on) 
that day the person he mentioned would be | 
found stopping at one of the hotels under one | 
of three or four assumed names. Instant | 

, Search prong that the person in question had | 
,stopped that day at a hotel under sucha; 
| How far this incident may go to sup- | 


what she would, there was always one band- The other day, hetold me this incident of ‘one | 
box or one package too many. The pre- ¢¢ thom, his littlegirl three or four years 
cious moments were flying fast, and the Con- : +6 : 
ductor of the Lake Shore train was shouting ° d: 

*‘all aboard.” At that moment a good Sa- ‘Perhaps some people would think it sac- 
maritan, in the shape of a well-dressed man, rilege, but I don’t; but, for some time back, 
volunteered to take charge of the baby whilst] have been in the habit of reading the Bible, 
she gathered up her packages. She gave and of having pravers every night before the 
him the child, and he ran off with it to secure’ ¢hj}ldren oto a I have done it because it | 
a seat, whilst she followed with her bundles pas a good influence on the children, and be- | 


and boxes. As soon as she had picked up 
her traps and reached the cars, ke looked 
out for the man with her baby. He was no- 
where to be seen. She climbed into a car 
and rushed through it, but saw no man with 
a baby. Out on the platform again she dart- 
ed in and out among the crowd, shrieking, 
** where's my baby ?” 

The bystanders inquired what the trouble 
was, but she gave no explanation except that 
a man had got her baby. In an instant a 
was excitement. Everybody rushed in diff- 
erent directions shouting, ** where's the wo- 
man’s baby ?” the woman herself, laden down 
with bundles and bandboxes which she clung 
to ia all her trouble, ran around shrieking, 
‘*where’s my baby?” Depot officers, Clark 
Warren and Van Husen searched every car, 
and sternly ordered several men with children 
in their arms to ‘* give up the woman's baby ;” 
while the conductor kept shouting frantically, 
‘*all aboard.” 

Presently a man, in a state of wild excite- 
ment, ecarrving a baby giving ample evidence 
of lungs and windpipe in excellent order, | 
came rushing through the crowd shouting, 
‘*where’s that woman? Has any body seen 
a woman who gave me this confounded ba- 
by 2" 

The denoument is easily foreseen. Moth-, 
er and child met. The boxes and bundles 
were dropped, and the baby overwhelmed 
with kisses. Officer Clark Warren politely 
litted mother and child into the car, while the | 
conductor picked up the bundles, and shout- 
ed ** all aboard.” 


A Prayine Macuinr.—In the Indian depart- 
ment of the great exhibition is a red praying wheel 
from Thibet. The prayer is written on a piece 
paper and fixed to the wheel, which revolves on a | 
spindle held in the hand. ‘The idea of the wor- 
shipper is that every time the wheel turns the | 
prayer is made. Frequently the wheel is fitted to | 
be turned by a small stream. In the mountains, 
of Thibet travellers see considerable numbers of 





cause | hope it may have a good influence on 
myself. Last night I went to the ‘ Lodge,’ 
(he isa Mason) and did not go home till after, 
eleven o'clock. The children, of course, were | 
all abed, and, I supposed, asleep. Before go- 
ing to bed, I knelt down by my bed to pray, | 
and had been there but a moment when I heard | 
Nobie get up from her bed in the next room, 
and her little feet came pattering along the 
floor toward me. I kept perfectly still, and | 
she came and knelt down beside me without 
saying a word. I did not notice her; and, | 
in a moment, speaking just above her breath, 
she said, ‘ Pa, pray loud.’ I prayed; I kiss-.| 
ed her, and she went back to bed. And I} 
tell you, G , [have had nothing affect me 
so for the last ten years. I have thought of 
nothing else all day long, except that little, | 
‘ Pa, pray loud,’” | 
— $$ 
MakinGc a Neepie.—Needles are'made of 
steel wire. The wire is first cut by shears, 
from coils, into the length of the needles to | 
be made. After a batch of such bits of wire | 
have been cut off, they are placed in a hot | 
furnace, and then taken out and rolled back- | 
ward and forward onatable till they are | 
straight. They are now to be ground. The) 
needle-pointer then takes up two dozen or so 
of the wires, and rolls them between his | 
thumb and fingers, with their ends on the | 
grindstone, first one end and then the other. 
Next is a machine which flattens and gutters 
the heads of ten thousand needles in an hour. 
Next comes the punching of the eyes, by a 
boy, so fast that the eye can hardly keep pace | 
with him. The splitting follows, which is | 
running a fine wire through a dozen, perhaps, | 
of these twin needles. A woman, with a lit- | 
tle anvil before her, files between the heads. 
and separates them. 
They are now complete needles, but they | 
are rough and rusty and easily bent. The | 
hardening comes next. They are heated in 
batches in a furnace, and when red hot are 
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of discussions like this. In his opinion, the differ- | ™™e-. : 
ence between man and the lower animals are not Port the strange story of ‘Mr. Sidnby’s ™! 
to Se expressed by his toes or his brain, but are | ¢Xtraordinary powers, our readers can judge | 


these praying machines thus driven by water thrown into a pan of cold water. Next they 
power, , must be tempered, and this is done by rollin 
-- them backward and forward on a hot metal | 





moral and intellectual. No detinite result ensued | for themselves. 
from the conuroversy. 3 





~ A _— beautifully remarks that a man’s 
‘ ; | mo as the representative of bis Maker. is- 
EF The last best fruit which comes toate per- | fortune and crise act no barriers between her and 
fection, even in the kindliest souls, is tenderness | her son. While his mother lives, a man has one 
towards the hard, forbearance towards the unfor- | friend on earth who will not desert him when he 
bearing. warmth of heart toward the cold, philan- | is needy, Her affection flowe from a pure foun- 
thropy toward the misanthropic, age , and conses om!y af the cena of eternity. A 








Petroleum gas has been introduced into the |plate. The polishing still remains to be done. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, New York. With nde the a very coarse cloth needles are spread to 
petroleum at fifty cents per gallon, the pro-|the number of forty or fifty tho . Em- 
prietors estimate that cox wall gunke.0 oom lary dimtia ctnewed ater thins oil is sprink- 
ing of sixteen thousand do’ per annum in led and soft soap is daubed over them ; the 
their gas bills.” The Manhattan company | cloth is rolled hard up, and, with several oth- 
charged. shear nearly thirty-three thousand! ere of the same Kind, into a sort of 
dollars @ year. ~ ‘washpot, to roll to” twelve hours or 





SincutaR Fiveuity or a Doc.—As the | 


Hon. John Covode, in company with a num- 
ber of officers, was passing over the battle 
field beyond Fredericksburg, their attention 
was called to a small dog lying by a corpse. 
Mr. Covode halted a few minutes to see if 
life was extinct. Raising 
man’s face, he found him dead. The dog, 
looking wistfully up, ran to the dead man’s 
face and kissed his silent lips. Such devotion 
in a small dog was so singular that Mr. Co- 
vode examined some papers upon the body, 
and found it to be that of Sergeant W. H. 
Brown, Co. C, 91st Pennsylvania. The dog 
was shivering in the cold, but refused to leave 
his master’s body, and as the coat was 
thrown over his face again he seemed very 
uneasy, and tried to get under it to the man’s 
face. He had, it seems, followed the regi- 
ment into battle, and stuck to his master, and 
when he fell remained with him, refusing to 
leave him or to eat anything. As the party 
returned, an ambulance was carrying the 
corpse to a little grove of trees for interment, 
the little dog following, the only mourner at 
that funeral, as the hero’s comrades had been 
called to some other point. 


the coat from the 





How art Dovus_r FLowers Propucep.— 
In answer to this question the Maine Farmer 
replies : 

‘‘We believe that nature never produces 
double flowers. 
botanists as beautiful monsters. ‘They are 
generally, indeed we say always, the produc- 
tion of skillful management of the cultivator. 


The Dutch gardeners have been very success- | 
The princi- | 


ful in this kind of production. 
ple of doing it is to keep the plant growing 
rather stintedly on poor soil until all the or- 
gans of flowering are beginning to show 


themselves, then pushing it by liberal water- | 


ing with liquid manures. This operation is 
founded upon the physiological habits of 
plants. You have undoubtedly observed that 
the first exertion of the plant is to get its 
growth, then it stops this part of the opera- 
tion and makes flowers, then this operation 
stops, and the whole energy is bent on matur- 
ing and perfecting the seed. This seems to 
be the great end and object of its life, and, 
this done, it ceases any further action, for the | 
current season at least. 





A DAVID TO THE RESCUE. 

The Lancaster (Pa.) Journal has the fol- 
lowing—the incident occurred in the battle of 
Fair Oaks, and was related by Prof. Wick- 
ersham in a lecture: 


A rebel battery, handled in a masterly | 


manner, was mowing our men down, and it 
seemed impossible to drive it fromits position. 
The General, secing this, rode up to the Capt. 
of a Lancashire company. 

‘** Captain, I want some one whowill go ont 
between those armies and shoot the officer in 
command of that battery.” ‘* Why, General, 
it is certain death to attempt it.” ‘*1 know 
it, but you see how that fire is decimating our 
ranks. Is there no man willing to-sacrifice 
himself?” ‘Pll see,” said the Captain, 
turning tohis men. ‘ Boys, who of you is 
willing to go out between these armies and 
shoot yonder officer?” A young man step- 
ped out of the ranks—‘‘ Il go.’"” He went, 
seemingly to certain death. Crawling along, 
he finally r@ched a slight elevation, behind 
which he was partially sheltered. There was 
a crack of his rifle, but the ball missed its 
mark. Again—steady aim—a puff of smoke! 
rhe officer is seen to throw up his , arms.— 
Hlis gunners spring to catch him as he falls. 
The battery is obliged to abandon its posi- 
tion. The brave soldier returned. ‘* And” 
said the Professor, in a burst of enthusiasm, ‘* I 
would have searched the army through, but 
I would have taken that young man by the 
hand, and saidto him, * It was bravely done!’ 
He was a teacher from this county. I will 
give you his name, George K. Swope.” 





ARTESIAN WELL IN Cativornia. Among 


other objects of interest in and near the city 
of Stockton is an Artesian well, the deepest in 
the State. Its present depth is one thousand 
feet, and two hundred and fifty gallons of 
water per minute issue from it with such force 
as to throw it eleven feet above the surface 
of the earth. The traveller, interested in the 
study of Geology, may here look upon a red 
wood stump, which was struck by the workmen 
while boring three hundred and forty feet be- 
low the surface. A sensation of wonder and 
awe insensibly posseses the observer as he 
gazes upon the ancient relic. By what gi- 
gantge operation have three hundred and for- 
ty feet of earth and rock_been deposited upon 
the old tree; how many ages have rolled by, 
and how many generations of men have pass- 
ed away from the face of the earth before this 
wonderful change could have been made upon 
nature’s bosom? The boring of this well to 
its present depth cost ten thousand dollars. 





Tue Frienpiiness THERR 13 IN CaRISt.— 
The Church: is never inc ifferent to the cry of her 
children, and Christ is never carele-s of the suf- 
ferings of his people. And Christianity being 
the voice of Christ uttered through the organism 
of the Church, ever declares that they who de- 
grade Humanity sin against the Divinity. For 
eighteen centuries the Church has endeavored to 
protect its own against all wrong, calling its own 
Humanity. It has never shut its eyes when jus- 
tice has been outraged ; it has never closed its 
lips when warnings might save the oppressed 
from wrong; it has never denied its sympathy 
to sufferers through other’s sins; it has never 
furgotten to pour oil and wine into wounds Ilu- 
manity may have received ; it has always asserted 
human privileges in presence of all tyrannies ; it 
has stood by every Christian martyr, with bene 


dictions ; by every Christian sufferer with solace- | 


ings; in all homes of men with comfortings; in 
all conventicles of wrong with threatenings; it 
has laid its golden rule to the granite walls of 


| ‘human institutions; and if they do not square | 


with that, it prophesies as out of eternal, passion- 
less lips, ‘*Ajl these shall perish ;’" it covers with 
the wgis of its love all clas.es of mankind, as part of 
the same great brotherhood; and when men or 
nations lay burdens on their brethern, when the 
hand of power is laid upon the throat of the de- 


fenceless, and, weeping, they are led away to! 


darkness as far off from God; in the name of 
God, it cries in all homes of violence, in palaces 


of ‘kings, in legislative halls, through every land | 


and century, ‘* Thus saith the Lord, let my peo- 
ple go, thut they may serve me,’’— and this very | 


day, in all days, Chrietianity is the imperishable | 


barrier that God sets between Humanity and | 
wrong.— Kev. N. H. Campervan, 





Wao Wasts a Prace. A black man called | 
upona clergyman in Western New York, avowed | 
himself a fugitive slave, and asked for bread and | 
shelter which were treely accorded. Two or three | 
persons being cognizant of the fact, called to see | 
the “runaway nigger,”’ when the following interest- 
ing dialogue took place : 

“Spose von had a plenty of hard times 
South, licking plenty?” 

‘No—never was whipped. | 

‘wWa’nv Well you had to work most awful ; 
hard.?” ‘ 

‘My work was light.’ 

‘I guess your clothes were not very nice?" 

‘Iam weil clothed, a good house servant.’ 

‘Ireckon your victuals were not uncommon fine?’ | 


| 
down 


, 


‘ As good as I desired,’ | 


‘Well, I should gi 
eae 


it as my opinion that you 
for running away from such 
for the sake of shirking for 


“ 


They are considered among , 


' that way appease the secessionists ? 


' guarantee success. 


| Editors of the Commonwealth :— 

The first of January, in anticipation of the 
President’s emancipation proclamation, was 
celebrated in Norfolk, Va., by over 5000 freed- 
They formed ina line and marched 
through all the principal streets, with a band 
of music, a General and 10 aids. They first 
marched down to the house of Gen. E. L. 


nen, 


| 











Veile, our military Governor, and gave him 
| three cheers, when he appeared and assured 
jthem that they should have his support and 
protection in carrying out their programme, 
only that they must not do anything them- 
selves to break the laws. This advice was 
adhered to to the very letter; and I neither | 
| saw nor heard any colored person throughout 
ithe entire day, indulge in profane words, 
|smoking or drinking. And while all seemed 

glad, they were also orderly. Col. Sanders, 
jof the 19th Wis. Regiment, I found to be 
lentirely hearty in the Celebration. On the 
|day before, he reviewed his regiment, and. 
{while he had them drawn up in line, he ad- 
‘dressed them, and, in closing, said, ** To- 
| morrow the President will issue his emancipa- 














tion proclamation: are you in favor of it?” | 
When they responded affirmatively, they were 
posted in squads in front of the procession, | 
‘and some two or three hundred went around | 
with it, and had it not been for the vigilance | 
of Col. Sanders; there would have been seri- 
ous trouble. 
feeling, and struck a young colored man a/| 
i violent blow on his head, which was to incite | 


One secesh gave vent to his | 


arow; but he was sent quickly to the guard | 
house, where he could meditate with a long 
cold night before him. 


The procession continued through various | 
streets to an open Jot, on Cumberland street, | 
in front of Cedar Cemetery, where a stand 
had already been crected, from which the sup- | 
pressed wrongs that have long fired the hearts 
of the race, poured forth im copious effusian, | 

They pledged themselves to stand by the old 
flag, which then floated over them, and that | 
they were ready for any call that the govern- | 
‘ment may make on them in maintenance of | 


its cause. 
| | 

But I see by the 7ribune of Saturday, 350th 
inst., that in Norfolk, we have all been too 
fast to halloo before we were through the | 


bushes. For we were not yet free, and the! 
poor slaves of Norfolk and Portsmouth, from | 
the effects of the proclamation, are frantically | 
Will the President force us, | 
goaded as we are by the madness of the! 
Southern people, to seek our freedom in that | 
oes he desire us | 


disappointed. 


way which we would not ? 
to give him an opportunity to use the North-| 
ern army to exterminate us, that he mav in} 


How he 
can exempt the six counties, the two cities, 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, from the effect of | 
his proclamation, Iam unable to comprehend. | 
There was nothing in the election ordered by | 


) 


“any 


Gen. John A. Dix, on the September, | 
or subsequently in the conduct of the people, | 
to justify such exemption ; for if it was possi- | 
ble those two cities would go a league further | 
in the spirit of secession than Charleston has 
gone. For weeks they have been removing | 
and rubbing out their names from their pri- 
vate houses, and places of business, thus to | 


avoid confiscation, as they will not take the 


oath. 
There are but a few who will scruple to| 
‘do anything that may be in the line of Jeff. | 
Davis's cause. And no reasonable man here, 
will dispute the fact that Mr. Davis, though | 
at Richmond, has more influence over the | 
‘citizens of Norfolk today -than the Federal 
army has, though its bayonets glisten in every 
street. The New York 99th Regiment is en- 
tirely in the confidence of the secessionists. 
If they want their slaves caught and smuggled 
out of the city, they call upon memhers of the 
99th, and they doit. If they want some meet- | 
ing of the colcred people broken up, or some | 
colored man mobbed in the street, they em-| 
ploy the 99th. Norfolk is the depot for the | 
blockade runners, and the 99th passes them 
in and out. Of course they are well paid for 
| their treason against the Government. 
But as to the proclamation. I know that, 
prejudice and the consideration of race has a | 
great influence upon Mr. Lincoln. But that! 
he can pander so much to the open enemies 
of his country, and do so little to relieve us, | 
the victims of their constant wrath, is not in 
keeping with justice or law, not to say chari-| 
ty. Would he continue to victimize a like 
number of Irishmen, Dutchmen or Jews?) 
Nobody believes he would, and everybody 
would cry out against it if he did. But’ 
everybody is willing to awdit the solution 


of every conceivable experiment with refer-_ 
ence to the freedom of the slaves in this coun- | 
try. Mr. Lincoln must know that his hesi- 
tancy is a license to the secessionists and to 
bad men in our army, to tantalize and annoy | 
these people as they please. It is impossi- | 
ble to know what freedom will do for us until | 
we can walk abroad and exercise it like other | 
| people; and in no other way can the doubt- 

ful be made satisfied. Therefore to offer free- | 
dom to the slaves in the distant States over| 
which we have no control, and reject it to; 
those in the territories within reckoning a 
tance is not to avail himself in good faith of} 
the great weapon of war held out to him by | 
Almighty God, as the one which alone can | 


AN AFRICAN AT NORFOLK. 





te It is stated that when Gen. McClellan | 
heard ofthe crossing of the Rappahannock, he | 
buried his face in his hands, &c.—N. H. Pat-| 
riot- 

It is stated and it is a fact that when 
Gen. McClellan heard the thunder of the 
cannon at Manassas where the gallant Pope 
was struggling manfully against an overpower- | 
ing foe, he smoked his cigar in gloomy sulki- 
ness, refusing to do anything to aid his 
| brother-general ; and two days after Pope's 
defeat, telegraphed his lickspittle, the insub- 
ordinate and treacherous Fitz John Porter, 
to obey Pope’s orders! If McClellan had done 
his duty his seventeen service, 
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war, for better or for worse, and cannot 
again be read out. The President cannot re- 
cede from his position ; neither can Jeff. Da- 
vis withdraw his threat of retaliation. Hav- 
ing thus taken the irrevoeabl step, the gov- 
ernment is under the necessity of pushing the 
measure ofemancipation with the utmost en- 
ergy, and of making the negto of the greatest 
possible service. Uufortunately the rebel 
chief excels Mr. Lincoln as much in com- 
mand of the arts of logic and rhetoric as he 
does in strength of will, and is thus able to 
make a decided impression abroad in behalf 
of his cause; and without doubt many hon- 
est Europeans will take for granted his as- 
sumption that the emancipation edict was 
meant to stir up servile insurrection at the 
South, and array the slaves in merciless and 
indiscriminate warfare upon the soutern peo- 
le. And it is true that insurrections ma 
ve aresult of the proclamation, but if so it 
will be the fault of the rebels themselves, not 
of the government. 

But Davis's retaliatory threats must inevit- 
ably cause the very horrors he professes to 
seek to avert. He threatens to hang as felons 
all officers in the command of Butler, to pun- 
ish negroes found in the service of the gov- 
ernment as guilty of insurrection, and also to 
hang as felons all United States officers found 
serving in company-with negroes. The gov- 
ernment has negroes in its military service in 
South Carolina and Louisiana, and will soon 
have black troops in the Mississippi valley. 
Davis no doubt means to execute his threat, 
and will do it. The government will be 
obliged to retaliate in kind, and we shall have 
the barbarous massacre of officers on both 
sides, and the war will be prosecuted with 
terrible ferocity. The negroes too will be 
maddened by the execution of their comrades ; 
such of them as are in the service of the gov- 
ernment will fight with the energy of despera- 
tion to avoid death in the most terrible form, 
and those still in the power of their masters 
will not hesitate at anything that promises 
their deliverance, and gives them the oppor- 
tunity to avenge the accumulated wrongs of 
centuries, Nothing but immediate and sweep- 
ing successes of our armies in the South can 
now avert the most terrible calamities from 
its misguided people, and it is the dictate of 
mercy as well as justice to strike unceasingly 
and relentlessly until the rebellion is broken. 
The darkest page of the war is just opening 
upon us.. If there is hesitation or weakness 
on the part of the government now, it will 
become the most terrible in the history of 
this century. 

The question which the government has at- 
tempted to evade and put off is now forced 
upon it by the rebels. They have challenged 
it to make the negro’s humgnity the wager 
of battle. It must accept it, or surrender it- 
selfand perish. That this is now the inevita- 
ble issue, is obvious toevery man. The rebel 
leaders sav tothe government: You shall not 
recognize the negro as a man; if you accept 
his services against us, we will hang him asa 
felon, and hang your officers that serve with 
him, whenever they fall into our hands. The 
government knows the negro to be a man; 
knows that he thinks, feels and acts as a man; 
knows that he can handle the spade in its be- 


half, and that he can be taught to use the 
incemblety:< Bi Gada. Linn sap sheesh taj ok wee 


vice, and gives him the privilege to show 
himselfa man. The velieks say: You shall 
not use the negro as a man; you shall accept 
our lic that he is a brute, and act accordingly, 
or we will transform the war into a massacre. 
Let them try it. Frightful as may be the im- 
mediate consequences, on their heads will rest 
the responsibility. The negro is a man. That 
is the idea for which the rebels compel us to 
fight. Ifit is true the government is right 
in its declaration of emancipation as a war 
measure, and right in its use of its negroes 
as soldiers, and the retaliatory threats of 
Davis are without the shadow of justification. 
Thus we are forced by the enemy themselves 
to go to the root of the controversy, and make 
the humanity of the negro the great question 
of the war. We accept the issue. It is im- 
possible to do otherwise. And the loyal op- 
ponents of the administration will very soon 
find that they must do the same, or go over 
wholly to the enemy. Let them recollect tha 
it is the rebels, not the government, that has 
forced this issue upon the country, and let 
them meet it as loyal men must. 





CONGRESSIONAL. 
Senate. 
Turspay, Jan. 6. 

Mr. Ten Eyck, presented a petition in fa- 
vor of a bankrupt law. 

Mr. Witson reported baek from the Mili- 
tary Committee the bill to temporarily sus- 
pend the act, passed at the extra session, to 
punish fraud on the part of officers charged 
with making contracts. = 

The bill elicited discussion and was post- 
poned. 

Mr. Wi1son from the Military Committee 
reported back the House resolution for the 
payment of troops and seamen with an amend- 
ment authorizing the issue of fifty million 
dollars of demand notes. 

Mr. WILSON said it was high time that our 
soldiers should be paid. Many of them had 
been waiting for months, and some had gone 
home into the poor house, and their families 
were paupers, because they had not been paid 
as promptly as they should have been. 

Many men have deserted, from solicitude 
for their families. He thought that the Gov- 
ernment ought to be furnished with the means 
to pay those men immediately. - 

Mr. Howarp, (Mich.) said nothing had 
been more disparaging than the failure to pay 
volunteers their money when due; and he 
hoped this stigma would soon be done away 
with. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. Harian (lowa,) presented the peti- 
tion of the Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, and others, 
a Committee of ministers and members of cer- 
tain churches of New York and Brooklyn, 
deprecating indecision and asking for a more 
vigorous policy in the suppression of the Re- 
bellion, and the emancipation of the slave. 

Mr. Wricut of Ind., addressed the Sen- 
ate in an able and patriotic speech upon the 
bill concerning the discharge of state prison- 
ers. Hie defended the acts of the Govern- 
ment, and showed that Jefferson, Jackson and 
Douglas, regarded that it was necessary for 
the Government to have the power to make 
arrests. Hie paid his res to the Demo- 
crats and pretended Umonists, who while 

orofessing to be loyal had endeavored to em- 
Lawate the Government in the prosecution of 
the war. He was for aniron will, a deter- 
mined policy in the Government to crush out 
the rebellion, and was for confiscating rebel 

roperty everywhere. He wanted to sees 
a thousand slaveholders running one 
way, and a million of niggers the other. (Ap- 
plause in the galleries.) He wanted to strike 
at the heart of the disease, and then we should 
see daylight. There was nothing to despond 
about. He would never yield to foreign in- 
tervention. Americans must settle their own 
difficulties. 

Mr. Wirson introduced a bill to better 
provide for sick and wounded soldiers, by 
passing to the credit of the hospitals the com- 
mutation for rations of thirty cents a day to 
be expended in the manner as is the hospital 
fund. : 


Mii: Nota from the Select Commitice on 























Emancipation, reported back the bill to aid 
Missouri to abolish slavery by issuing ten 
millions of dollars by bonds, pe 
owners, the Government pledging its¢ 

d ion and voce of the freedmen. 


. f objected to the 

Wt te a ba id he ‘thoald “favor a 
general manner. See g 
M. Wicxurrr (Un., Ky.) had seen it 
stated in public prints that, some time after 
the issue of the Proclamation, information 
had been received by the President, from in- 


i ole-souled, Union men, which 
satished him, theta t and powerful change 
had taken place in Kentucky in favor of this 
miserable Abolition scheme. He felt it to be 
his duty and privilege to state on this floor 
in the face of heaven, in the presence of Con- 

ess, and in the hearing of the nation, that 
tans was not one man in three hundred in 
Kentucky who was in favor of the Proclama- 
tion—he said this again and agaip—whether 
it be by fraud, purchase or otherwise. 

Mxr. Exuiot of Mass., moved an amend- 
ment which was adopted exclusively from the 
benefits of the act * a refnsing to take the 
oath of allegi to the United States. 

The bill was passed 73 to 46. _ ; 

Mr. Coxrax, from. the Committee on the 
Post Office, reported a bill authorizing the 
Postmaster-General to add to the list of mail- 
able articles, and explained that it was in- 
tended to allow articles not now mailable to 
to be sent to the soldiers in the army by their 
friends at home, on book-postage rates, one 
cent-per ounce. : 

The bill was passed. 





Senate. 
Wepyespar Jan. 7. 


Mr. Trumavutt of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee reported adversely to the petition of cit- 
izens of Maryland for the repeal of the act 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Wasow rom the Military Committee 
reported in relation to the swords of Gen. 
Twiggs, that the sword voted by Congress 
Marck 3, 1847, to Major Gen. B. F. Butler, 
asa reward for his distinguished military 
services during the present rebellion; the 
sword presented by the State of Georgia to 
be deposited in the library of the Military 
Academy at West Point; the sword given to 
Gen. Twiggs by Augusta, his native city, to 
be preserved in the Patent Office as a trophy 
of the rebellion. 

Mr. Bayarp presented the petition of W. 
Cornell Jewett praying that, it being con- 
ceded here and in Europe that the war is for 
independence on the part of the South, and 
for the freedom of slaves on. the part of the 
North, the points of difference be submitted 
to the arbitration of Switzerland and others. 
as favored by the Hon. Horace Greely, in 
accordance with the friendly mediation of 
Napoleon, and for the establishment of an in- 
ternational Court of Appeals. 

Mr. SuMNER introduced a bill to prevent 
correspondence with the rebels. 

Mr. Nesmitn introduced a bill for the bet- 
ter protection of overland emigrants to the 
Pacific. 

Mr. Sumner offered a resolution directing 
the Postmaster-General to furnish to the Sen- 
ate any information in his possession explain- 
ing the derangemeut of the mails between 
Washington and New York, and showing what 
what can be done for the removal of the evil. 

The bill concerning the discharge of State 
prisoners was taken up and Mr. Field of N. 
J. addressed the Senate, defending the ad- 

‘ ministration and contending that the Consti- 
tution vests the power of suspenditg the ha- 


> NON ee I 


beas corpus in the President, and that itis safer | 


with the President than with Congress. 

On motion of Mr, SuMNER, the bill author- 
izing the issue of letters of marque was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. \\ ttson called up the bill forteiting 
the pay of army oflicers absent over thirty 
days, unless from wounds or sickness. It 
provides, also, that if absent without leave, 
their names shall be stricken from the rolls. 

| Mr. Winson said there were now 7,800 of- 
ficers absent, with or without leave, and 411 
who had deserted from the front. It was time 
steps were taken to remedy this evil. He al- 
so stated that there were 1,200 regiments, 
and he thought they might be consolidated 
into 500 or 600, and save the country $40,- 
000,000 or 850,000,000, and that the commit- 
tee were considering the propriety of doing 
8 


session the Senate adjourned. 


House. 


On motion of Mr. Out, the Military Com- 
mitte were discharged from further consider- 
ation of the petitions for introducing Home- 
opathy in the army hospitals and practice. 

A joint. resolution, directing that credit be 
given to the several States, in estimating their 
number of soldiers for enlistment in the na- 
val service, was passed. 

Mr. PENDELTON introduced a resolution, 
condemning the order of Gen. Grant expel- 
‘ling Jews trom his lines, which was laid on 
ithe table 56 to 53. 

Mr. Hurcuins of Towa offered a resolution 
of thanks to Gen. Butler, for his able and hu- 
mane administration in the Department of 
the Gulf. 

Mr. ALLEN (Democrat. of Ohio,) moved 
to lay it on the table, which motion was lost, 
27 to 77, and the resolution goes over for de- 
bate. 

The Bankrupt bill was t.ken up, and Mr. 
Conxutn of N. Y. spoke in its favor. 

Mr. Tuomas, of Mass., said he did not 
know whether he should vote for it or not. 

Mr. KELxiry, of Penn., favored the bill. 

Mr. Waker, of Mass., said the observ- 

- ation of his life had convinced him of the 
great want of a uniform system of bankrupt- 


cy. Every country should have such a sys- - 


tem. None felt the necessity more than our 


own, especially from the peculiar character of 


our currency. 
Mr. Kevroaa, of Tll., moved to lay it on 
the table, which motion was lost, 59 yeas to 
66 nays. 
The bill was postponed till Thursdfy week. 


Senate. 
Tuurspay, Jan. 8 


Mr. Wirson presented a petition for in- 
crease of pay to paymaster’s clerks. 

Mr. Freip presented a petition in favor of 
a bankrupt law. 

Mr. CoLLsMER reported against the pas- 
sage of the bill to allow additional mailable 
matter. 

Mr. WILSON offered a resolution of thanks 
to Gen. Rosecrans and his officers and sol- 
diers. 

Mr. Sherman made a speech in favor of 
the bill to tax bank bills. 

The bill for the discharge of State prison- 
ers was discussed by Messrs. Sauctspury, AN- 
THONY and others. 

House. 


Mr. Hotman, of Ind., moved that the 
House adjourn, it being the anniversary of 
the battle of New Orleans, but the motion 
was rejected. 

Mr. Stevens, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported a bill to raise. means to 
support the Government, which was made the 
special order for Monday. 

Mr, Stevens stated that he should offer a 
dill he had prepared as a substitute. 

Mr. STEVENS reported adversely to Mr. 
Hooper's Treasury yank bill. ; 

e resolution of thanks to Gen. Butler, 
for his ‘‘able, energetic, and humane” ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Gulf De- 
partment was passed, 83 to 32. 

Mr. Wicktirre offered a resolution calling 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of War to make a full report of 
their action and doings at l’ort Royal, South 
Carolina and in Georgia, with regard to the 
care and employment of slaves, the number 
of agents and oversecrs, the product of the 
labor, the expense, etc. 

On motian of Mr. StrEVENs, it was laid on 
the table, 81 against 5v. 

Mr. Cox 0 aresolution that the Mil- 
itary Committee consider the expediency of 
i ing the bonds of paymasters, or of 
ahaa 2 Se 0 SAORI: eran 
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SE Waeecss, of Iil., introduced a sub- 


been paid from the sales of bonds heretofore 
authorised for that : 
Mr./SeGar presen 
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B. McLxop as representative from the 2nd 
District of Virginia. The matter was refer- 
red to the Committee on elections. 
Senate. 

Fripay, Jan. 9. 


Mr. W11son introduced a bill to construct 
aship canal from the Mississippi to Lake 
Michigan, and to enlarge the Erie and Oswe- 
go canals, ‘ 
Mr. WiLpury gave notice of a bill to aid 
Western Virginia to abolish slavery. 

Mr. Powe tt called up the resolution cen- 
suring Gen. Grant’s order relative to the 
Jews. 

Mr. Have said the order had already been 
revoked, and the resolution was laid on the 
table. . 

Mr. CoLtaMER introduced a bill to regu- 
late judicial proceedings in cases of arrests, 
by the executive, for treason. ‘The bill pro- 
vides for giving the parties a right to bring a 
suit for damages. 

- On motion of Mr. Sumnzr the bill for the 
relief of the Norwegian bark Admiral P. For- 
denheim was taken up and passed. 


SATURDAY, JAW. 17, 1863. 








ta” The Commonwealth is for sale by A. 
Williams & Co., No. 100 Washington street, 
Federhen & Co., No. 13 Court street, and 
Dyer & Co., No. 35 School street, by whom 
dealers will be supplied. It is also for sale 
at A. K. Loring’s, No. 319 Washington street, 
a: Redding’s, No. 8 State street, at the news- 
paper stand near the Old South, and at the 
newspaper stand in the Worcester Railroad 
Depot, and by other newspaper dealers. 





THE NEED OF A NEGRO BUREAU. 


The exigencies of the hour demand more 
than aught else a Bureau at Washington which 
shall be devoted to the emancipation of slaves, 
and their employment. Every day these 
exigencies will become more pressing. It is 
nothing less than the birth of a race at which 





Mr. FesseNnpeEN reported back the resolu- 


with an amendment. 


South Carolina and Georgia, in and about 
Port Royal. Referred to the Military Com- 
mittee. 

The bill to raise 20,000 volunteers for the 
defense of Kentucky was discussed, but with- 
out coming to a decision, the Senate adjourn- 
ed to Monday, ° 


House. 
ouse. 


Mr. BurrixTon presented the majority and 
minority reports of the Military Committee on 
the bill to raise 20,000 volunteers for Tennes- 
see. 

Mr. Briaxe.of Ohio introduced a resolution 
to remove John Plantione of the Cap*tol Po- 
lice for abusing a soldier. The resolution 
passed. 

The Executive and Legislative and the 
Consular Appropriation bills were passed. 

The House went into Commitee of the 
Whole and Mr. Norton of Mo., made aspeech 
in which he said, ifthe Republican party had 
not been organized on a sectional basis, we 
should to-day be a happy and united people. 
Before peace could return, the reign of_reas- 
on, justice, mercy and right must be reestab- 
lished, superseding prejudice, passion, vindic- 
tiveness and hate. He would disband both 
armies, and ask for a National Convention to 
arrange the present troubles and restore the 
Union as it was. 

Mr. Brncuam of Ohio characterized Mr. 
Norton's speech as alame, impotent apology 
for the most wicked and infamous rebellion 
ever witnessed among the children of men. 
The gentleman had argued, in a carefully 
written speech, that if a large portion of the 
American people had not exercised their 
rights under the Constitution, this land 
would not have been drenched in blood. 

After a protracted debate the Committee 
rose and the House adjourned till Monday. 

. Senate. 
Monpay, JAN. 12th. 

Mr. WILLey presented a petition from the 
Secretary of the Colonization Society of New 
York. 

Several petitions iu favor of the Bankrupt 
Law were presented. 

Mr. Witson presented a memorial fom 
the Emancipation League of Boston, in favor 
of an Emancipation Bureau. 

Mr. Crark of N. HH. offered a resolution 





tion for the prompt payment of the soldiers, | 


this nation is called to preside, and upon its 
safe deliverance the very life of the nation 


Mr. SuMNER introduced a bill to suspend | depends. 
the sale of land on the islands on the coast of | 


There is no middle-ground in national af- 
fairs between order and anarchy, and it is 
due rather to the inevitable neglect which 
must accrue, where a series of interests are 
left to be everybody's and nobody’s business, 
that this Republican administration is associ- 
ated with more cruelties and outrages to the 
negro than both of the preceding administra- 
tions which were chosen for the very purpose 
of oppressing him. At this moment there are 
one or two thousands of fugitives at Cairo, 
whose treatment must make every drop of 
honorable blood on Earth, boil; they are ut- 
terly unprotected and uncared for, and their 
groans will not only pierce the ear of God, 
which our selfish masses would care little for, 
but will pierce the éar of the Southern Slave 
and make him hesitate to approach us even 
when our national life may depend on his 
help. 

It has always been the custom and tradition 
of every nation, as of our own, whenever any 
class of interests becomes so important as to 
excite general attention and apprehension, to 
appoint some commission whose sole business 
it shall be to attend to such affairs. When 
our Indian affairs reached an importance quite 
inferior to our negro affairs, the Indian Bu- 
reau was formed. Whena new system ol 
general taxation was necessary, a Commis- 
sioner of Revenue, was promptly appointed. 
But in neither of these cases was the welfare 
of the country half so much involved as in 
the present affairs relating to the Institution 
which is going to pieces in our midst. 

The President complained bitterly to the 
Chicago clerical Committee which visited him, 
thatthe gross and wanton outrages against 
the negroes should be so generally laid at his 
door. Yet unless he opens his eyes to the 
danger ahead, and takes the only usual and 
proper means to avoid it, where else can the 
people lay the blame? 

The negro and his friends have no claim 
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"Though Mr. Garrison anticipated a ge- 
ographical division between the North and 


rise the next day. 
till next summer. 2. The Union will be re- 


1. The war will not last { 


find its echo insome white breast. Until at | 
last our quivering lips ery ‘‘ Justice to the | 


EMANCIPATION.—No. 9. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


stored fully under the Constitution as it is 
and always was, but no longer interpreted 
to contradict the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and State rights will be, what they 
never were before under the Federal Gov- 


the Sotuh, yet the principle for which he was 
contending was irrespective of anything sec- 
tional,—it was to free Civilization from all 
complicity with Barbarism. That alone was 
the disunion he sought, and that disunion he 


of our own heart's blood. 





A NATIONAL BANKRUPT LAW. 
What this country particularly needs at 


negro,” as the only way of stopping the drain | 


Since our last article was written, the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation of freedom to the sh: 
| of ten States, has appeared, settling forev 
the fact of Emancipation. A more important 


accomplished. Every defeat, every victory, 
is, thank God, a blow on the wedge which 
forever separates this nation from human 
bondage. Between the two societies are now 
500,000 graves, over which Slavery and Lib- 
erty will never join hands. 

But the venerable Pioneer is to be granted, 
we trust, a vasttr boon than he had hoped. 
There is nowa high hope that instead of 
eighteen States separated from Slavery, there 
are to be thirty-four so separated. This war 
is also so deepening and widening the chasm 
between the two principles, and so filling it 
with blood, that it will not be an imaginary 
-equator-line, nora line of red-tape, but an 
impassable gulf. He who attempts to bridge 
it, will only sink to its bottom, as some weak 
generals have already sank, and some di- 
plomatic secretaries soon will ! 

May God bless William Lloyd Garrison! 
and may he see of the travail of his soul and 
be satisfied ! 





For the Commonwealth. 
WRONG END FOREMOST. p 

A backwoodsman of my acquaintance kill- 
ed a wild-cat with the butt of his rifle. He 
probably had his reasons for using that end 
of the gun. But if one had been a specta- 
tor of the contest, not in sympathy with the 
varmint, he would naturally have wished to 
see my friend, who was a dead shot, use his 
weapon the other end foremost. 

Our government has just begun striking at 
its deadly foe after the manner of the back- 
woodsman above mentioned. Hallelujah for 
that! Let us hope to see the stealthy, mer- 
ciless foe deprived of every one of its nine 
lives. But the true fight is only begun. 
Without lacking faith in the butt of the gun, 
one can’t help wishing the sure thing—a min- 
ie bullet from the front end. 

Time waits not. History hurries on. It 
was plain to every intelligent being at the 
commencement of the war, that the govern- 
ment, in a pecuniary sense, could afford to 
give every loyal master the full market value 
of his slaves in six per cent. bonds, purely as 
a war measure, to say nothing of its demons- 
trable profit as a peace measure. Thus des- | 
troying Slavery in all the States not in actual | 
revolt, would secure two things, if not more: 
It would secure the unquestionable loyalty of 
all those whose slave property had been con- 
verted into U.S. Bonds. It would assure 
the slaves of rebels, as nothing else, not ev- 
en the President’s Proclamation, can, that 
they may safely take the side of the United 
States against their rebel masters. 


ernment, safe against Federal usurpation. 
OccipoRIENT. 





WENDELL PHILLIPS ADDRESS ON THE 
PROCLAMATION. 


On Sunday, Jan. 4th, Wendell Phillips, 
spoke to a crowded audience in the Music 
Hall, upon the President’s Proclamation. 
He took the occasion to note the great pro- 
gress which the cause of freedom has made 
during the last two years, and the encourag- 
ing indications of the triumph of justice to 
which in spite of all obstacles the nation is 
rapidly marching on. The Proclamation he 
accepts as a step in the progress of the work, 
although not giving a!l that was desired or 
which even the exigency of the war demands. 
From his summing up of the ** situation” and 
his eloquent closing paragraph we copy the 
following : 


‘*T know what men say about our Presi- 
dent’s omitting Tennessee from his list of 
rebel States, and sparing certain Louisiana 
districts. No matter; he is only stopping 
on the edge of Niagara to pick up and save a 
few chips. He and they will go over together. 
I know also the threats of the Democratic 
party,—the party of reaction. But they will 
not save any more chips thanhe. The mighty 
current is too strong for any reluctance of in- 
dividuals or mad ambition of desperate par- 
ties. Saints and sinners, we are all borne 
onward; and even if some eddy or close nook 
of afew years may delay our progress, the 
result is certain. God's hand has launched 
the nation ona voyage whose only port is 
Liberty. Neither the reluctance of the cap- 
tain, nor the mutiny of the cabin boys, will 
matter much. And this is why I, once a 
Disunionist, cling to the Union. Once it had 
neither the right nor the wish to interfere 
with slavery. Then we sought to break it. 
That Sumter cannon gave it the right—the 
right of war. Every day since has ripened. 
the wish. A blundering and corrupt Cabinet 
has made it at last an inevitable necessity— 
Liberty or Death! The cowardice of Web- 
ster’s followers in the Cabinet has turned his 
empty rhetoric into solemn truth, and now 
honest men are not only at liberty, but bound, 
to live and die under his motto—‘‘ Liberty 
and Union, now and forever, one and insepa- 
rable.” 

* * * * * 

‘But, after all, what is the President’s 
Proclamation to us? Nothing but a step in 
the progress of a people, rich, prosperous, 
independent, in spite of the world. But let 
me open for you the huts of three million of 


| paper never came from the hand of an Ameri- 
can President, for whatever be the fortune of 
the war, this secures the speedy liberation of 
all the slaves in the country. If we conquer 
the South, we shall ourselves carry out the 
proclamation; if we recognize Southern in- 
is willing to divest himself of the last dollar | dependence, the cotton states themselves will 
he possesses, be so needlessly and cruelly | be compelled to emancipate or suffer from 
kept in inaction, and ignominy, even, by the |& worse war than that which we are waging 
operations of laws that are presumed to be | against them ; if finally the war shall drag on, 
wisely framed for the benefit of mankind?/as now, with no decided success on either 
The spirit of our various constitutions most | side, slavery will perish in the struggle. It is 
certainly is opposed to such treatment of un-| idle to suppose that the political supremacy 
fortunate debtors, and undeniably affirms | of the Democrats can annul the President's 
that property, not blood, is what the law de- | act; for even if Gov. Seymour and_ his fac- 
mands. Then why, in this boasted nineteenth | tion could do this in words, by the authority 
century, is so fearfully large a portion of our | of the government, which is not probable, 
citizens lying useless and miserable? The | there is not force enough in the government 
answer is that remnants of ideas of a former | to re-enslave three millions of men once set 
and barbarous age are now operative in our|!ree. The whole power of France could not 
statutes. There is the shadow of old Orien- | restore slavery in St. Domingo, though wield- 
tal ideas, that not the future earnings simply, | ¢d by Napoleon, and put forth for three years 
but the very person of the debtor belongs to | 4gainst a poor half million of negroes; who 
the creditor; there are traces of the coarse | believes that Seymour, and Wood and Val- 
and harsh jurisprudence of the Norman Con-|/andigham are greater than Napoleon? John 
querers, and this is as patently visible as is | Brown thought that a long war for their free- 
the fact that Sanscrit roots and Norman dom was needed by the American slave to 
French particles go to the formation of our | qualify them to be free, and secure for them 
-present speech. Such ideas, or rather preju- | the respect of the whites; it is possible that 
dices, have been so often confuted and con-| the pro-slavery men of the North may bring 
demned by the world’s thinkers and humaniz- | 0 such a war, but they can not re-enslave 
ers, that it is useless to dwell on them, and he | these aroused millions. Let us then set down 
who, to-day, would make a separate caste of | Emancipation as a fact accomplished; and 
an unfortunate brother, is too lamentably re- | having already shown that the results. of all 
moved from light to be worth convincing. | previous emancipations have been beneficial 
The history of the world teaches the muta- | to the negro and to the white man, let us con- 
tability of all human engagements, and the sider how we must act so as best to secure 
fact is accepted as true. It is only with indi- | these results here. 
vidual man that an exception is made, and 
this dreadful hardship is executed: Govern- 
ments change, and repudiate their indebted- 
ness when the load they have assumed be- 
comes too heavy to be borne; States, unable 
to respond to solemn engagements, quietly 
pay according to their ability ; Corporations, 


this present time is a National Bankrupt Law. 
Not a law to suit a particular emergency, but 
a permanent law to become a part of our 
mercantile system. The spirit of our gov- 
ernment requires such a law, and the age de- 
mands it. Why, to-day, should a man who 





tion beset with grave embarassments. It is 
the greatest question which our war has thrust 
upon us,—this total change of a system of la- 
bor involving four millions of laborers, and 
the prosperity of two continents. No result 
can follow which will be worse than the con- 
no matter how huge or important, fail, and | tinuance of the old system, but it is possible 
compromise on what assets remain to them. | for us so to treat the negroes that the change 
So much as there is, so much can be had and | will disturb the industry of the world fora 
no more, though the most penal of statutes generation. It becomes us then, laying aside 
were ready to devour each unhappy debtor. ' our old quarrels about the Constitution, and 
The whole civilized world, except ourselves, | the rights of North and South, to set our- 
acknowledge the justice of this, and has per-| selves diligently to work to understand this 














slaves, and what is that Proclamation there ? 
It is the sunlight, scattering the despair of | 
centuries. Itis a voice like that of God, that 

gives the slave the right to work and to walk, 

the right to child and to wife. It is a word | 
that makes the prayers of the poor and the | 
victim the corner-stones of the Republic. | 
Other nations since Greece have built their 
nationality on a Thermopyle, or a great name | 
—a victory, ora knightly family. Our corner- 





The President’s Proclamation, could the 
rule and exceptions thereof only change plac- | 
es, would have ten-fold efficacy even in reb- 
eldom. To highly cultivated men paper may | 


be made as good as gold. ‘To rude, unlet- 


stone, thank God! is the blessings of the 
poor. Our flag floats in the prayers of four 
millions, who recognize it as the pledge of 
their freedom. The hut of the Carolinas! 
They may curse that paper in ceiled houses ; 
but the blessings of the poor bear it up to the 


0. 
The bill was passed, and after an executive | 


of inquiry as to the causes for the delay inthe 
| execution of the Confiscation act. 

Mr. Fessenpen called up the bill to pro- 
| vide for the future issue of bonds and notes 
lof the U. S., Which he stated mad eprovisions 
for the immediate payment of the soldiers, 
and the blll was passed. 

The bill for the discharge of State prison- 
ers was taken up. 

Mr. WILKINson presented a reply to the 
speech of Mr. Rasbsbury which he said was 
made for the purpose of aiding those who 


before this country for him but that of simple 
Justicr. Ages of prejudice against him are 
to be met. He is charged with being lazy, 
helpless, dishonest except under the overseer’s 
lash. He claims only the right to confront 
this prejudice with his behavior—to answer 
these charges by being tried. He claims also 
the right to be tried under his friends not his 
foes; by those who will not make the least 
were determined to destroy the government | °Ut of him, but-belp him to’ ae eee Ne 
if they could not rule it. “He thought there | White man and the negro are now equally in- 
was a plan originating with the Democrats of terested in knowing whether the latter can 
the North, to break up the Government | work, pay his own way, support his family, 
The Democrats when the Rebellion broke out | sta Heck ttengelf PS 
gathered about the President, claiming to be | *} ; a8 af 

in favor of putting down the Rebellion, and | 7¢ady there are enough important facts illus- 
asked an equal share in the offices. The} trating his ability in all of these regards to 
President was deceived by these men, and’ satisfy the highest anticipations of those who 
placed them in high positions, and cast aWays) have ahoncated his idk eas ‘have 
many of his old and true friends. No man, i au : 

can ever succeed inthis way. ‘There are ene- | had no authentic channel by which to reach 
mies in every Department of the Government, | the people, and must for the present suffer 
,and these men must be removed. W ho, of from the charge of being ex-parte statements. 
all the loyal people of the North, would have | 4 14 so the unholy prejudice goes on, fed by 
jtrusted the Quartermaster’s Department to |: . ; ibe 
‘such aman as Gen. Mcigs, with his antece- | ignorance and fanned by treason. The Peo- 
dents? Who wondered that the pontoons! ple need light, and they will do justice. Let 
were late at Falmouth? or who would have} all then who have any means of uttering a 
permitted Gen. Thomas to remain at the head | | 0:46 set it for the present in favor of this 
of the Adjutant-General’s Office ? The friends , *' er : 

of the President must band together to save | simple practical measure,—a Negro Bureau 
‘the Government in this its blackest hour, and | at Washington, to see that Justice, that the 
| do their whole duty, or the Government | right of fair trial, that a field for his labor, 
would fall, and they would fall with it. eel secured the negro,—and that the Repub- 

’ : 


Mr. Saurssury took fire at the allusions | |. ; ; 
of Mr. Wilkinson to his speech, and procecd- lic shall receive no detriment by the continu- 


ed to say ‘I made a speech expressing my | ance of this insane neglect. 
honest sentiments, and it did not occur to me | Enough steam, it is said, escaped through 


vy ; . } > —e . . 
(that I should go for instructions to some ad ‘chimneys and kettle-spouts, before engines 
| venturer who had sought the wilds of Minne- : 


‘sota perhaps for—" | and grooves were prepared for it, to have 
| Mr. Hare called him to order, and Mr, | borne the burthens of the world for a hundred 
'Saulsbury proceediug to charge lying upon) millions of years. This foolish nation, like 
| Republican Senators, the Chairman, Mr. Sher-| i146 fisherman before the genie, sces the great 


man declared him to be out of order. z Sas 5 
| ‘The bill was postponed. _ power lodged in four million friends, located 
| The bill to raise 20,000 troops for the de- at the heart of Rebellion, escaping every- 


i fense of Kentucky was passed. where, bearing no burthen when it might bear 
House. /every burthen, simply by escaping. Can we 
i r . 

On motion of Mr. Dunn, the Secretary of not rub up the lamp of Common Sense which 
the Treasury was requested to inform the the genie obeys? 

House what amount has been expended since | 

ithe rebellion in the employment and _ susten- | 

jance of slaves in the disloyal States, and to, 











WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


tered men it is a different thing. A proclam- ‘throne of God. Our flag floats in the thanks- | 
ation of freedom to the slaves in the border | giving of the slave. I know it will succeed. 
States would have been the genuine, indubit- | Such a breeze never wafted a banner to, de- 
able gold to the Slaves in all the States. In| feat. The old slave, who sought the ‘King- 
th > the emancipation in the Djs. | fisher, in the Gulf of Mexico, thirty miles 

oer eee P “| from the shore. in a wretched skiff of boards, 
trict of Columbia has been the best practical | rudely nailed together, when the commander 


fected Bankrupt Laws which give the proper- new problem, vaster than any we have. yet 
ty of debtors to their creditors, and the fu- | known. 

ture with its earnings to the debtors. Itis| First of »Il we may congratulate ourselves 
not the life, not the hopes, not the aspira-| that one great obstacle to freedom, the cost 
tions, not the future possibilities of man that ‘of paying indemnity for the slaves, has for- 
the law requires, but the present means and|ever been removed. By one stroke of his 


, : | é : 
property of every kind and nature which the | pen, President Lincoln has emancipated with- 


|debtor holds; and this is not only common out compensation ” $1000,000,000 worth of 
| sense and justice, but it is the self interest o | property, leaving us only about $300,000,000 


7 . | . > . 
every government. No nation on the face | of that species of property which any one pro- 
of the earth, much less one like ours, so| poses to pay for. But as time passes and 


| subject to the most radical changes and great- | discussion and insurrection intervene, our 
‘est fluctuations, can afford to lose annually | present notions about compensated Emanci- 


so fearfully large a part of its most active pation will no doubt be very seriously modi- 
and enterprising citizens, to meet the require- | fied, so that it may be questioned if, of this 
ments of ideas long since outgrown by the | $3000,000,000 more than a sixth part will ever 
world. The effect of our present laws is ‘be paid for Ly the United States. Already Phil- 
similar to the religious persecutions of an ear- | lips and Emerson have announced the order 


lier age. Historians date the decay of Spain| of the day for abolitionists to discuss—Com- 





thing done for the country during the war. | asked him—‘ Why, didn’t you know that a 
| Good enough, only there was so little of it!) breath would have sent you to the bottom?’ 
| But continuing to hold slaves in four or five | said—* Lor, massa, God Almighty never 

; 8 | brought me down here to send me to the bot- 
loyal States, where the government has the jtom.” So, God never brought the Union, of 


undoubted power to free them, goes, with | 1787 to the height of that act, to sunder it in 


to the banishment of the Moriscos; and ev-| PENSATION TO THE SLAVE, NOT TO THE Mas- 
ierybody knows the disastrous effects on | Tek,—and the interests, as well as the moral 
Frange of the Hugenot banishment; and yet | sentiments of the country will sooner or later 
| we yearly commit the same fatal and stupid respond to this high appeal. 


Wo abolitionist will deny that this is a ques- » 


the unlettered but shrewd children of Noah’s | 
second son, to make the President’s Proclam- | 
ation a dubious piece of paper. ‘The mass of 
them, feeling sure now of the true gold of 
liberty at last, will wait for a bid on the oth- ! 
er side. | 





j what extent such expenses have been com- | 


pensated by the services of said slaves. 

Mr. Witson of Iowa introduced a resolu- 
jtion that the President's Proclamation be 
| ** ratified, approved and confirmed, 

Mr. Cox moved to ldy it on the table, 
which motion was rejected 50 to 85, and the 
resolution was referred to the Committee on 
ithe Judiciary. 
| Mr. Ettiot asked leave to introduce a 
| bill to establish an Emancipation Bureau. 
| Mr. Hotman objected as notice had not 
i been given. 

On motion of Mr. F. A. Conklin it was re- | 
| solved as the sense of the House that no mon- 
‘ey should be paid to any civil officer till every 
| arrearage to the soldiers is fully paid. 

Mr. STEVENS introduced a bill for enlist- | 
jing and organizing 150.000 persons of color: 
or of African descent, to serve five years as 
|artillery, infantry or cavalry, and that recruit- 
_ing stations he established eitherin the North 

or South. 

Mr. Cox moved to lay the bill on the table. 
| which motion lost 53 to 83, and the consider- 
jation of the subject was postponed till Wed- 
jnesday week. 

Mr. May offered resolutions to inquire | 
about fugitive slaves escaping from Macyiead 
into the District of Columbia, which were , 
laid on the table. 

Resolutions were introduced to inquire as_ 
to making an appropriation to aid in emanci- | 

ating the slaves in Maryland and Western | 
irginia. 

In Committee of the Whole, the bill to pro- | 
vide means for the support of the Govern- 
ment was discussed. 

Mr. SravipinG made a speech in favor-of 
the bill. 

Ina colloquy in which Mr. Thomas of 
Mass. showed anxiety about the constitution- 
al rights of people in the rebel States, Mr. 
Bingham said it was the duty of the Govern-| 
ment not only to strip the rebels of their 

rty, but to take their lives. 
r. Thomas said that was not the point. 

Mr. Bixcuam said it was his own, 
and he held it to be the duty of the Govern- | 
ment thus to deal with traitors and their abet-| 


both North and South. [Applause. 
"The Committee shige | 


| 
| 





| Inthe midst of the Jubilee Concert at the 
| Music Hall on New Year's Day, some person 
|ealled for three cheers for the man whose 
| name stands as the pioneer of the movement 
| for the abolition of Slavery in this country. 
| The cheers were given right heartily by the 
‘larger portion of the audience, whilst there 
| were one or two hisses. 
| The incident is one of those which incline 
'men to believe in special providences, whilst 
they confirm all in their idea of the essential 
justice which History inevitably deals out to 
all. It was a strictly represertative incident. 
In any meeting met to sing pans over the 
liberation of three millions of slaves the name 
of Garrison could scarcely fail to make the 
majority of hearts beat quicker with enthusi- 
asm ; whilst so long as there are nearly a mil- 
lion yet enslaved there will be found the same 
proportion in this community ready to cast 
his name out as evil. The mixed crowd in 
this city where no hiss for Garrison could be 
heard, would imply that there was no slave 
in the nation; for as long as there are black 
slaves in the South, there will be some white 
slaves inthe North 

Forty years ago a young man appeared in 
Boston, to impress upon this community the 
wrongs of the slave. The Christian Church 
cast him out, and he could only utter the real 
Christianity of to-day in the Infidel's Hall. 
Church and State—Herod and Pilate—united 
against him; but he said, *‘ I will not equivo- 
cate. I will not retreat a single inch—and I 
will be heard ;” and heard he was, as writh- 


ing Oppression has reason to know. 


On New Year's Day the nation saw the 


flower of his life, flower whose fruit he may 


live to see ripen in the Sunof Freedom. His 
motto was, ‘‘ No union with Slaveholders.” 
On that day the government declared that 


But many men, more or less intelligent—it | 
|is to be feared a majority—while having no} 
| doubt of the practical advantage of warring 
| against the rebellion with all the black peo- 
ple cordially and hopefully on the side of the 
|government, and no slaveholders treacher- 
| ously in the rear, have doubted the political 
| power or possibility of the Government's tak- 
|ing a species of property so extra-constitu- 
| tionally sacred as that in slaves, for the pub- 
lic use, even on the condition of reasonable 
compensation. 

Well, let us grant, for the sake of peace, 
that the government had no such power at 
first—say during Mr. Seward’s ‘‘ sixty days.” 
| How is itnow? The Government has ab- 
‘stained from laying a finger on slavery in any 
| of the border States, to the infinite detri- 
/ment of the country for several hundred days. 
| Most of that time an offer of compensation 
‘has been pending before those States, if they 
would exercise their own power to abolish 
slavery. Those of them which move at all | 
in the right direction move slower than the 
snails of Saturn. History hurries. The na- 
tion’s lacerated throat bleeds a mill stream. 
Is forbearance with an essentially treacherous 
institution to last forever? Is the State's 
right to wrong the negro—call it Constitu- , 
|tional if you please—to be exercised after | 
‘fair warning from the nation that its life is 
thereby endangered ? 

Violating the Constitution to establish the | 
Declaration of Independence—if anybody will 
;and must call it a violation—has just this im- 
portant advantage over any other sort of vio- 
lation—the wound instantly heals without 
leaving a scar. Let the national will pro-, 
'nounce the slave free, and hold up the market 








|pieces! (Enthusiastic applause.) 
| & Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 


Sail on, O UNION, strong and great! 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith, triumphant o‘er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee!” 


(Loud and prolonged applause. ) 
THE NEGRO. 

When Senator SuMNER said, in Faneuil 
Hall, a short while since, that the negro was 
at once the humblest and the grandest figure 
before the country, he had an award that Ar- 
istides would have envied,—a hearty hiss. 
It was a hard saying, who could bear it! But 
to-day it is confessed on all sides that under 
this swarthy and repulsive figure is disguised 
the national savior,—that there is no other 
name given under heaven whereby we may 
be saved but that of this poorest one, of 
whom Christ says, what you do to him you 
do tome. Those who are opposed to doing 
him justice virtually confess this, for they are 
found either proposing to say to the Southern 
States, ‘‘ Wayward sisters, depart,” or pro- 


‘posing men and measures who and which have 


been tried fully and with utter failure. They 
virtually admit that the nation should not or 
can not be saved. Those alone hold out a 
hope of continued nationality and unity who 
propose the immediate overthrow of slavery ! 
The Government confesses that the negro 
alone can save us. It has no sympathy for 
him; it insults him in every possible way : it 
wishes him out of the country. Liberating 
him then purely asa military necessity, it 
places the nation really at the feet of the de- 
spised negro, as the King of Egypt in his | 
sotrow was brought to the feet of his slaves, 
Moses and Aaron, saying, ‘‘ Bless me also!” | 
There was stationed at Cairo, at an early 
period of the war, a General noted for his | 
antipathy to, and harsh treatment of slaves. | 
On one occasion, the soldiers of his camp | 
gathered about the shore to witness the strug- 
gles of a negro who had been washed down 


‘blunder in dooming to utter uselessness the | 


It is true that if we have not paid $1000,- 


very life and energies of our people. | 000,000 for the slaves directly, we have paid 
| Have we any idea of the immense number | it for the expenses of the war, and we shall 
of once most capable and brave men that are escape lightly if we can finish the struggle for 
/now lying stranded and useless, covered with | an expenditure of $300,000,000 more. But 
‘loads of obligations that no power can ena_|the money is now gone; the exigency was 
‘ble them to pay? Do we reflect that before | great, and the nation consented to the appro- 
‘this unparalleled rebellion brought ruin on| priation, without perceiving that it was pay- 
‘the land, sweeping away fortunes like a tide, | ing the ransom of the slaves it had so long 
| we had already passed through two commer- | refused to set free. We have heard much 
‘cial revulsions, viz., those of 1854 and 1857, | of compensated Emancipation in former years 
which were themselves almost euough to rev- /—we shall still hear it much talked of, just as 
olutionize some governments? Certainly | we have heard colonization talked of for forty 
these facts should make us think on the sub- | or fifty years; but the meaning of the words 
ject. Until some relief be given, those who will be changed, and the matter brought 
are thus situated can never re-enter the world | within the scope of reason and arithmetic. 
jas active and useful men. Friends cannot! No,—our duty is not to protect the master 
aid them, were they ever so desirous, nor | from the consequences of his own folly,—it is 
have they any future prospects to pledge ; but | to protect the laborer from the old oppression 
as our laws now stand, they are doomed to under another name; itis toyjmrse and defend 
as useless and inactive existence as is the | free labor till it is able to dent itself The 
| prisoner in his cell who is known only by its | time will be short, for the demands of trade 
‘number. Every year sees them gradually | and the necessities of existence will presently 
| fade away disheartened and world-weary, not | settle the matter on the basis of substantial 
'to be heard of again except at rare intervals, | justice,—only give the negro fair play and 
‘when some heroic spirit, pained at the world’s hold back the first rage of his proud task- 
callousness, tells us of the sickening hopes, master. . This is what we are now doing in 
‘of the painful attempts to rise, of the brave the Sea Islands,—it is what we must do ev- 
| struggles against want, of the heroic efforts | erywhere, as fast as the progress of our arms 
|to spare those dependent on them the misery give us the opportunity. The negro is to be 
‘that so disfigures our world, and paints ‘‘ Les treated as a man; he is to be armed, not on- 
| miserables” whom society is needlessly and ly with the musket to defend our conquests, 
|cruelly depriving of opportunity and hope in | but with social and judicial rights to defend 
| decreeing injustice by a law. * \himself. There is no occasion as yet to make 
Surely Congress cannot be blind to our’ him a voter, but his citizenship, having al- 


= . | 
Country’s needs.. We are, as a people, en- | ready been declared by the Attorney General, 


| tering on an era of taxation that is to test care must be taken that he shall become a 


the existence of our nation’s life, and we want | citizen in fact, as well as in name. He must 
every life to help pay the burthen. Almost be allowed to bring suits in court, to sit on 
every influential journal in the loyal States is | juries, to own land, to serve in the militia; 
urging on Congress this measure, and peti- in short he must be treated as we would treat 
tions are without end. Of course ‘‘ Javerts” any other race of men. This is our first duty. 
are everywhere, who know no mercy in law, and one which we shall neglect at our peril ; 
nor good in an unfortunate. The writer of it is urged upon us by every consideration of 
this can never forget, while watching in the , justice and magnanimity, no less than by self- 
House last session the progress of a bill, with interest. It will cost us something to do it,— 





value as the reasonable compensation to the the Ohio river, and was struggling toward 
loyal owner, and resistance is vain within the them. Presently the negro gained the shore, 


|lines of our army; even opposing argument and stood trembling and entirely naked before 


| ceases for want of somebody to pay the law- them. A white man shouted across the rite 
| yer. There is no revenge left to the dis- € “ That is my SGM send him here 
‘ comfited but to make the credit of the govern- | Some of the soldiers heard a oice which said, 
| ment as good as possible, and work like bulls ‘“«T was naked, imprisoned, sick, and ye min- 
of Bashan for arise in the bonds. What if istered unto me;” but the general heard it 
a theoretical ‘* conservative ” grumbler should | 2°t : he sent the negro over, in a boat, to his 
growl about a dangerous precedent establish- | OWMET, who whipped him with a cowhide in 
ed? The General Government has only used | sight of the —- A month or so later, at 
up the single existing temptation to infringe | the battle of Shiloh, that General was taken 
on State rights—granting a state wrong to be i prisoner. In a Southern town, a lady was 
aright. It always ached, to its heart's core, insulting him grossly, and he sneeringly turn- 
to kill the pet rattlesnake in spite of the, ed his back upon her; whereupon the hus- 
Constitution. The snake is dead. The Gen- | band of the lady took a cowhide, and inflict- 
eral Government can now adore its Constitu- ed upon the defenceless Major-General about 


tion with a clear conscience. A dreadfully 4% many stripes as he had seen fall upon the 
dangerous precedent this of killing pet state- ‘defenceless negro he had returned ! When 
that General was exchanged, he celebrated 


rattlesnakes, seeing that the snakes once} : rere 
the first night of his arrival at Washington 





killed there is no possibility of any more to be | 
unconstitutionally killed, or anything else of by a glowing appeal for the immediate aboli- 
the sort! O says the fogy, but a dog that | tion of slavery. 

will kill rattlesnakes will kill sheep! No, not; ‘This whole nation has been going through 
as a matter of course, my timid friend—rather | exactly the same discipline with that General. 


band that never trembles, and justice never 
fails but to our short vision, Every stripe 
we have over brought upon the negro, or suf- 


the next two days pass a bill to abolish slav- 
ry immediately, wherever the President has 
excepted it from the influence of his procla- 
mation, and appropriate fifty or sixty millions | ferred to be inflicted upon him, has been felt 
to pay the damage to the masters, and two/ op our own flesh. Every groan we have 








things are as sure to happen as the sun is to! wrung from a negro’s heart will be sure to 


the reverse, perhaps. Let Congress between | God holds the balances of the universe ina | 


what feelings of pity he saw Judge Thomas | it will mortify our pride in a thousand ways, 


_rise in his seat and refer some frivolous and 
irrelevant matter to the Committee on the 
|Bankrupt Law! The judge, for so he ap- 


pears to be styled, meant to be witty,—he 


' but there is no escape forus. If the negro is 

not a chattel, he is a man, and must certainly 
be allowed all the rights of a man. 

But there are other duties scarcely less ur- 


'was only malicious, with the maliciousness of gent, which we will take another opportunity 


little, jealous, dissatisfied minds. 


It has been said that the immense fortunes , 


that were made during the French Revolution, 
'were made by those inimical to the govern- 
iment. We don’t wish to” say the parallel 
j|holds good here; but we may say, from an 
| experience that is not limited, that no more 
loyal men exist, as a class, than those who have 
‘been ruined by this rebellion. And we wish 
‘to cite, as bearing on this subject, the histor- 
ical fact that, during our Revolutionary War, 
nearly all the old patriotic merchants who 
| aided it with money and their counsel were 
ruined, and in their places at the end of the 
| war appeared a new class of capitalists, spec- 
‘ulators, sutlers, go-betweens, and brokers! 
| To-day many who are prominently aiding and 
' counselling the administration were made what 
‘they now are by the act of 1842. 

But we have done, Let us hope Congress, 
in imitation of President Lincoln, ** whom 
God bless,” will decree a Commercial Eman- 
| cipation, and then we shall be free indeed. 





Sorghum seed is manufactured into flour, 
which is said to be better than buckwheat. 


| to set forth. 





CoLLEcToR GOODRICH AND QUARTER-Mas- 
TER McKim.—Some of the daily papers have 
been considerably occupied with the state 
ments and counter statements of various par- 

'tiesrelative the delay of a transport vessel 
‘chartered and loaded by Quartermrster Mc- 
Kim, for the government. The effort was 
| first made to throw the blame upon Collector 
Goodrich; but that gentleman published a 
statement with his characteristic frankness, 
which would set the matter at rest if the other 
side were sensible enough to let their own 
| mistakes remain undisturbed. It scems that 
| the Collector received orders from the Sec- 
|retary of the Treasury, made at the request 
jof the Secretary of War, relative to clearing 
| government transports, and he obeyed them. 
After some detention of the vessel, an hour’s 
work on the part of the Quartermaster, en- 
abled the Collector to conform to his orders 
and the vessel was cleared. The same hour's 
work might have been done twenty-fonr hours 
sooner and saved the detention. 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


Recail of Gen. Butler—Gens- Hooker, Burnside, 
and Rosecrans. 


WasHINGTON, JAN. 10th, 
Editors of Commonwealth: 


Almost every event has its undercurrent, 
and often the little undercurrents preeminent- 
ly shape the events themselves. The truth 
of this axiom is illustrated principally in the 
recall of the resolute, indefatigable, far and 
clear-sighted patriot and statesman, General 
Butler, To jump to the conclusion without 
much ado, the recall ot Butler from New Or- 
leans is due principally, if not even exclusive- 
ly, to the united efforts—or conspiracy—of 
Mr. Seward, and Mr. Reverdy Johnson. 
Thirteen months ago Mr. Seward expected, 
as he still expects for the future, an uprising 
of a Union Party in the hottest hot-bed of 
Secessia. That such are the Secretary of 
State’s expectations I emphatically assert, and 
as proof, it may be stated that only yesterday, 
Jan. 9th, Mr. Seward most authoritatively 
tried to impress upon foreign diplomats the 
speedy reunion and restoration of Unionas it 
was, notwithstanding the Proclamation, still 
considered by the Secretary of State as being 
a waste of paper. How far the foreign diplo- 
mats believe the like oracular decisions, is 

another question; certain it is that they 
shrug their shoulders. 

But to return to Butler and New Orleans. 
The patriotic activity by which General But- 
ler won, conquered and maintained the rebel 
city for tbe Union, was emphatically consid- 
ered by Mr. Seward, as crushing out every 
spark of any latent Union feeling, among the 
rebels. Thurlow Weed, then abroad, urged 
Mr. Seward to find out the like Union feeling, 
to blowit into a mighty fire, and to rely exclu- 
sively upon it. Here Reverdy Johnson was 
and is, the principal Union crony of the Sec- 
retary of State, and Seaton of the Intelligen- 
cer ; but above all, since the murder of Massa- 
chusetts men at Baltimore in 1861, Reverdy 
Johnson was the devoted advocate—for a 
consideration—of all rich traitors, as were the 
Winans and others, who were called by him 
‘‘mislead Union men.” When General But- 
ler dealt deserved justice to rich traitors in 
New Orleans, the Washington Unionists sur- 
rounding Mr. Chase and Mr. Seward—some 
of them from New Orleans—urged an investi" 
gation. The Secretary of State eagerly seized 
the occasion to dispatch to the Crescent City 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson with the principal se- 
cret mission to gather together the elements 
of the scattered Union feeling in Louisiana 
and in the South, and to make them blaze— 


‘the mean partizanship and intense selfishness 


OVATIONS TO GEN BUTLER. 


Along with the news of the superseding of 
Gen. Butler by Gen. Banks as commander of 
the Department of the Gulf, came his leave- 
taking address to the people of New Orleans. 
In this, he triumphantly defended his admin- 
istration of affairs, and showed that he has a 
true comprehension of the issue involved in 
the war—that it is a rebellion of property- 
holders against the laboring classes—that 
slavery stands in the way of peace—and that 
there can be no end of the war till slavery be 
destroyed. These statesman-like views, and 
the eminent success of his administration, 
which was due to his energetic enforcement 
of a policy proceeding from them, aroused 
an intense enthusiasm in favor of the leader 
who had the sense to understand the seces- 
sion malady, and the nerve to control it by 
proper remedies, so far‘as the Government 
permitted. : 


From the time of his arrival in Washington, 
at every place through which he passed, on 
his way to his home in Lowell, the people 
have crowded to honor him and approve his 
expressed sentiments. If he can comprehend 


of the slavery-saving secession-sympathizers 
of the North, as thoroughly as he has the seat 
of the difficulty South, and withstand as 
bravely their insidious influences, General But- 
ler has before him a career of unsurpassed 
usefulness to the country, and honor to him- 
self. ‘ 

On his way home, Gen. Butler was receiv- 
ed by the citizens of Philadelphia, whom he ad- 
dressed in a speech which was enthusiastical- 
ly received. At New York, he was tendered, 
by the most influential citizens, a public din- 
ner, which he declined; but addressed them 
in a speech in which he developed his views 
somewhat more fully than in his farewell ad- 
dress at New Orleans. From the speech we 
make the following extracts : 


With reference to the slavery question, he 
said his views had undergone a radical change 
during his residence in New Orleans, and 
while entertaining no prejudice against his old 
political associates who found fault with him on 
that score, he would only say to them that if 
they had gone there with the same sentiments 
that he felt, they would have come away with 
the same sentiments that he felt. [Laughter.] 
He thought he might say that the principal | 
members of his staff, and the prominent oflic- | 
ers of his regiments, without any exception, | 
went out to New Orleans Hunker Democrats 
of the hunkerest sort, for it was but natural 
that he should draw around him those whose 
views were similar to his own, and every in- 
dividual of the number had come to precise- 
ly the same belief on the question of slavery 





in honor of the Secretary of State. It was a | 
rich harvest in every way for Reverdy John- | 
son; be harvested it, and on his return fully | 


as he had put forth in his farewell address to 
the people of New Orleans.- This change 
came about from seeing what all of them saw, 
day by day. In this war the entire property 
of the South was against us, because esnont 


convinced the Secretary of State, that the | the entire property of the South was bound 


have in some of my ideas and 
thoughts on political questions since I left 
you. I have changed in some of my ideas, I 
grant you, because I have learned something, 
(great applause,) but that I have changed in 
a single principle, 1 deny. I stand before 
you the same Democrat, who for so many: 
years battled for the rights of the people at 
the North, and now battle for the same rights 
in the South. Ihave found that this rebel- 
lion is a rebellion against the working classes, 
without distinction of color; and [have stood 
upon that question where I have ever stood, 
and where I shall ask you to stand—as I know 
you will. The rebellion was begun and is 
carried on for the purpose of creating a land- 
ed aristocracy, which shall give to four hun- 
dred thousand the government of eight mil- 
lions of whites and four millions of blacks. 
It is for that that Jeff Davis and his confeder- 
ates have undertaken a rebellion which they 
claim is to secure the rights of the people. 
Do you think, if it was a rebellion of the peo- 
ple, it would be necessary to resort to con- 
scription to raise their armies? Did our 
fathers have to conscript men? Did not our 
fathers willingly go forth? At this time, I 
may say that more than one-half the army of 
the South is composed of men driven into it 
at the point of the bayonet. Did anything 
of this kind ever succeed before, and will it 
succeed now? No; unless the laws of na- 
ture are entirely reversed. 

I went to Louisiana desiring to do every- 
thing to restore the Union as it was; to see 
if by any possibility I might bring the princi- 
ples, the laws and the institutions which gov- 
ern that State into harmony with the Union; 
but I found there no disposition to have that 
done. I found that the aristocracy looked 
upon us as their enemies; and I found that 
the working and middling classes looked upon 
us as friends. Within the first month, 14,000 
of those who compose the bone and sinew of 
New Orleans had taken the oath of allegiance, 
not by lip service only, but from their hearts ; 
and from that day I found no man owning 
slaves who would take the oath of allegiance, 
except for the purpose of saving his proper- 
ty. That was the rule: there were some ex- 
ceptions. I found the working men true to 
the Union, and I found the slave-owners false 
to the Union. I dealt kindly with the work- 
ing men, and I dealt harshly with the slave- 
holders. [Loud applause.] I recognized my 
friends and my enemies, and I made as wide 
a difference between the one and the other as 
there was between Dives and Lazarus. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I desire a single word onthe subject of 
emancipation. On that question, you know 
I have held certain opinions. These opin- 
ions have received, in some degree, correc- 
tion. Ihave views to offer which I think 
will commend themselves to the judgment of | 
every man-among you. Is there a man here 
who doubts that at some time or other in 
the providence of God, the negro is to be free 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 
ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


A reconnoisance up as far as the mouth of 
the Rapidan, shows little change in the rebel 
lines except that of the quarters of one gen- 
eral. There are no indications of a move- 
ment on the part of the Federal army. 


ARMY MOVEMENTS ON THE COAST. 


A successful expedition from Yorktown to 
West Point, on the York river, on the night 
of the 17th, destroyed the railroad depot and 
rolling stock at the White House, burned a 
steamer, several sloops, boats and barges 
loaded with grain, and captured a large num- 
ber of animals and eight loaded wagons. 

The rebels learn from some source, whether 
true or not, that Gen. Negley m command of 
a large expedition, with gunboats and trans- 
ports, left Fortress Monroe, about the 18th 
of January, for some Southern port. They 
also speak of 50,000 Federal troops at More- 
head City and Newbern, and even as high as 
80,000, designed to operate, as they believe 
on Wilmington and Goldsboro—one account 
says, simultaneously on Charleston, Weldon 
and Goldsboro. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE WEST. 


A force of 6000 rebels, under Gen. Marma- 
duke, suddenly made its appearance before 
Springfield, Mo., on the 7th or 8th, and open- 
ed on the town without warning. Gen. Brown, 
in command of the garrison of 2000 men, was 
wounded, but made a vigorous resistance, 
when reinforcements of militia arrived, and 
the rebels were repulsed, and retreated. A 
force was following in pursuit of them. The 
Federal loss was small, the troops takipg ad- 
vantage of their position in buildings for a 
defence. The rebels left a number killed and 
many wounded behind. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH WEST. 


The expedition against Vicksburg, by the 
Yazoo river, has failed, and the force has been 
withdrawn entirely, the works being impreg- 
nable on the front facing that stream. The 
army was in transports at Milliken’s Bend, 
25 or 30 miles above Vicksburg Gens. Pem- 
berton and Price commanded the rebels, anoth- 
er account says. Jos. Johnston, with a force 
of 60,000 and 160 guns in batteries, besides 
field artillery. Gen. McClernand on taking 
command of the Federal troops in a Council 





—and that some day the protection of the law | 
will be extended over him, and that he will | 
become free? No man doubts that: and all | 
desire to guard against the evils that may | 
arise from that change, and which cannot be | 
made without disorganizing our political sys- | 
tem. It is my opinion that all this has been 

brought upon the nation for some great ob- | 
ject; and it is my opinion that it will be | 
easier at this time to settle this question than | 
to leave it to be settled hereafter. 


Is it not | 
evident to every mind, that the day and hour 


of war it was concluded that it would be folly 
to persist in the attack, and operations 
against another place was determined upon. 
The reasons for abandoning entirely the en- 
terprise, are, that the rebels were reinforced 
rapidly, and no considerable reinforcements 
could be expected on our side. The Federal 
losses in the recent engagements are put 
down at from 2500 to 3000. 

A portion of the command of Gen. Mc- 


Union could not be saved if Gen. Butler re- | 
mained in his command in the Department of | 
the Gulf. 
This surreptitious undermining of General 
Butler by the Secretary of State, is one more | 
evidence of how truly patriotic was the effort | 
of the Republican Senators and Congressmen | 
to liberate the President of the country from | 


the all-choking and all-poisoning influence of 
Mr. Seward, and how cursed must remain for- 
ever the conduct of Mr. Chase, who, after 


having during two years pestered against 
Seward,accusing him almost of treason, when 
the hour struck, preferred to embarass the 

patriots and the President rather than to let. 
Mr. Seward retire and deprive the people of 

his patriotic services. It was moreover ex- | 
pected that thus warned by the patriots, 
the President would seize the first occasion to 
But there is a 
Mr. Usher, a docile nonentity, made Secreta- 
ry of the Interior; of course the Secretary of 
State will be strengthened thereby. 


infuse energy in his Cabinet. 


The great military qualities shown by Gen. 
Rosecrans, thrilled with joy all the best men 
in the Potomac Army. The war horse Hook- 
er is to admire Rosecrans. | 
Happy the Western heroes to be beyond the 
immediate influence of Washington—of the 
White House—and above all, of such as Hal- 
leck ! On December 31st, and on January 4th 
General Burnside requested as a duty to the | 
country to be removed from the responsibility 
of the command of the army. The Presi- 
dent refused, ostensiblycadvised by Halleck, 
and secretly by Seward—both ; but above all 
that mock Jomini, averse to see our army in 
the hands of a true, a gifted captain.  X. 


the loudest 





5 For the Commonwealth. 
NORTHERN TRAITORS. 


The London Times, says, there is not a 
Northern State or loyal city, in which the 
sentiments entertained by itself are not cur- 
rent.” This is no doubt true, ‘‘a pity tis, 
tis Hosts of correspondents from 
Northern States are responsible in part for 
Times. We 
know of some of these correspondents, and a 
more mean, skulking set, cannot be found in 
all creation. They are safe and secure un- 
der the protection of the government they 


true,” 


the scandalous course of the 


abuse—safe from the scourge of public opin- 

ion by the secret manner of attack—and are 

every way amenable to the di&grace which | 
attends anonymous letter writers. The open; 
enemies, the fighting rebels, are highly re- 

spectable as compared with those secret as- 

sassins, as the former place all at hazard, and . 
the latter are cowards of the worst kind. 

The Times would do the world service by 

publishing their names, and the government 

ought to pack them off to Dixie where they 

would be despised as they deserve to be, by 

the rebels themselves. W. 





For the Commonwealth. 
THE SITUATION. 


Hell, (that part of it where salt is scarce, 
if not that where sulphur is plenty,) laughs 
just now at a nation of Pecksniffs fighting to 
make its enemies more righteous than it is 
willing to be itself. ** Hatha!” it says, ‘* so 
long as Yankeedom has plenty of Slavehold- 
ers in front, we shall be sure of its cabinet | 
and camp secrets; pontoon trains behind 
time, Union baggage trains exposed to our! 
cavalry raids, and our slaves pretty much in 
statu quo; tor a man must be a poor lawyer 
who cannot persnade his slaves that a Procla- 
mation of Freedom coming from slaveholders 
who hold on to their own slaves, don't mean 
much. ‘Till Lincoln's Union has the cour- 
age and sense to abolish its own slavery at 
one sudden blow, and put its own slavehold- 
ers under its own U.S. Bonds to keep its 
peace, we are sure of the old advantage of a 
divided North, and Democrats trampling 
democracy. But if the abolitionists should | 
persuade the rail-splitter and his congress to. 
write another proclamation on the free back | 
of every northern slave, then by the eternal | 
Devil and John Brown, it is all up with us.”! 


lof the country, but ultimate success is sure. 


up in that institution. This was a well-known 
act, probably, but he did not become fully 
aware of it until he had spent some time at 
New Orleans. The South had $163,000,000 
of taxable property in slaves, and $163,000,- 
000 in all other kinds of property. And this 
was the cause why the merchants of New Or- 





leans had not remained loyal. They found 
themselves ruined—all their property being | 
loaned upon planters’ notes and mortgages | 
upon plantations and slaves, all of which} 
property is now reasonably worthless. Again, 
he had learned what he did not know before, 
that this was not a rebellion against us, but) 
simply a rebellion to perpetuate power in the 
hands of a few slaveholders. At first he had 
not helieved that slavery was the cause of the 
rebellion, but attributed it to Davis, Slidell, 
and others, who had brought it about to make 
political triumphs, by which to regain their 
former ascendancy. The rebellion was against 
the humble and poorer classes, and there 
were in the South large numbers of secret 
societies, dealing in cabalistic signs, organ- 
ized for the purpose of perpetuating the pow- 
er of the rich over the poor. It was. feared 
that these common people would come into 
power, and that three or four hundred thou- | 





,sand men could not hold against eight mil- | 


lions. The first movement of these men was | 
to make land the basis of political power; | 
and that was not enough, for land could not | 
be owned by many persons. Then they an- | 
nexed land to slaves, and divided the prop- | 
erty into movable and immovable. He _ was | 
not generally accused of being a humanita- | 
rian—at least not by his Southern friends. | 
{Laughter.] When he saw the utter demoral- | 
tzation of the people, resulting from Slavery, 
it struck him that it was an institution which | 
should be thrust out of the Union. He had, | 
on reading Mrs. Stowe’s book—** Uncle Tom’s | 
Cabin”— believed it to be an overdrawn, 
highly wrought picture of Southern life, but | 
he had seen with bis own eyes, and heard | 
with his own ears, many things which go be- 
yond her book as much as her book goes be- 
yond an ordinary school-girl’s novel. 

No right-minded man could go to New Or- 
leans without returnining an unconditional 


anti-slavery man, even though the roofs of 


the houses were not taken off, and the full 

extent of the corruption exposed. All. the, 
lower class of the people of New Orleans | 
were loyal. During the first fourteen days 

after the Union forces entered the city, 14,- 

000 took the oath of allegiance; and, when 

he went on board the steamer, on his return | 
to the North, at least one thousand laboring 
men came down upon the levee, and uttered | 
no words except those of good will to him as | 
the representative of the Government. (fen. | 
Butler continued by saying that the war could | 
only be successfully prosecuted by the destruc- | 
tion of slavery, which wus made the corner- | 
stone of the Confederacy. This was the sec- 
ond time in the history of the world that a 
rebellion of property-owners against the low- | 
er classes was ever carried on. The Hunga- | 
rian rebellion was one of that kind, and that 

failed, as must every rebellion of men of} 
property against Government, and against | 
the rights of the many. 

One of the greatest arguments which he | 
could find against Slavery was the demoraliz- | 
ing influences it exerted upon the lower white | 
classes, who were brought into secession by | 
the hundred, because they ignorantly suppos- | 
ed that great wrong was to be done them by | 
the Lincola Government, as they termed it, 
if the North succeeded. Therefore, if you | 
meet an old Hunker Democrat, and send him | 
for sixty days to New Orleans, and he comes 
back a Hunker still, he is merely incorrigible. | 
[Laughter. ] . 

At Springfield, a crowd of people awaited 
the arrival of the train in which Gen. Butler | 
came on from New York, and greeted him 
with much enthusiasm. 


His Reception at Lowell. 


On Monday, his fellow-citizens of Lowell, 
met him in Huntington Hall to welcome him | 
home. The Hall, the largest in the state, 
was crowded, and thousands could not gain | 
anentrance. Hon. John A. Goodwin in be-' 
half of the Committee. addressed him in a few 
words of cordial welcome, to which Gen. But- | 
ler replied, in an eloquent and touching 
speech, in which he said : 

‘*T have heard, but cannot believe it, that | 
some are faltering in this hour of their coun-| 
try’s peril; that the faith of some in the na-| 
tion’s triumph in this unhappy war has for a} 
moment given way. Do you believe that | 
there is a just God? Whoever believes in| 
him, must believe that the cause of right and 
justice and truth must necessarily triumph. 
Upon that subject never permit yourselves to 
doubt. We may have to peril more treasure, 
to lose more sons and brothers in the cause 


i 


To doubt this is, in my judgment, atheism of 
the worst sort. 
“Ihave heard it said, my friends, that I 





have come, when all men, so far as this coun- | Clernand, is rported as having gone up White 
try is concerned—and it is the last refuge of | river, ; 
slavery on the globe—shall be in political | On the 8th, Murfreesboro, Tenn., had been | 


rights free and equal, as.they were declared | : | 
by the Decaration of Indepencence? (Ap- | almost entirely deserted, and Gen. Rosecrans 


plause.) Let no man be concerned about! had advanced his headquarters ten miles be- 
_ sR BE 2 eee Ss ne Epo yond. Ina recent speech at Richmond, Jeff 
aa as i ag na SP lige ea we be | Davis claimed a victory at Murfreesboro, 


found fighting against God. If He has not; equal to that at Fredericksburg. 
made them our equals, they will not be our! Ini the recent fight at Spring Hill, Tenn., 
equals. But he has made them free. God | with the rebel Forrest, it appeared that Col. 
— them free. God will’ have them free. Dunham, with a brigade. had been ordered to 
nd let His will be done! ' ‘ea : Z 
Gen. Butler's speech was received with im- intercept or cut off a portion of Forrest's 
mense enthusiasm, and at its close his fellow | cavalry, but on reaching Parker’s Cross Roads 
citizens crowded around him and took him by | came upon the whole body of Forrest's com- 
mand of some 7000. Dunham fought, re- 


the hand. 
| treating, and was about to make terms, when | 








His Reception in Boston. 

On Monday a meeting of the citizens of Gen. Sullivan came up, a panic was caused, | 

Boston was held in the Merchants’ Exchange, _and Forrest's whole force fled, leaving 1000 

presided over by Hon. F. W, Lincoln, Mayor. | prisoners, 500 horses, &c., in the hands of 
A Committee Sf arrangements consisting of | Sulliyan. 


substantial citizens without party distinc- In the capture of Holly Springs, 20th Dec 
tion was appointed, who subsequently decid- , : ; 


i ‘ve G | Butler | ., the rebels burnt a newly prepared, hospital, 
- y mceive Genera) Butler in Semen contrary to the promises of an adjutant of 
all. 


O uesday General Butle ived | : 
: 0g Tuesday General B itler arrived | Gen. Van Dorn, and fired upon another hos- 
in the city at noon, and was received at the 


ii | pital containing 500- sick men, wounding | 
mr — by Gen, J. - haa Chief many of them; 150 were forced to leave their 
Marshall, Mayor Lincoln, Ex-Governor Clif- beds, who had not been paroled, and many of 
ford, Hon. George B. Upton, and a large | They 


: Ceiti ' ‘them dropped down in the streets. 
Ans mete ny wen wae Cnnntt" | were finally persuaded to leave them, on the 
ed to Faneiul Hall. As the procession passed 


: ; beh ‘signing of a paper by all the surgeons that 

by the State House the Legislature joined the Hdlas men were too aick.to walk. aad their re- 

Immediate ly upon the opening moval was an impossibility. This statement 

of the doors of Fanciul Hall, it was filled to | is made by Dr. Wirtz, Medical Director 13th 

overflowing., Carlos Pierce Esq. proposed | . my corps, and sent to Washington. 

nine cheers for Gen. Butler, which were given | The Chattanooga Rebel claims the capture 
of 10,000 prisoners in recent engagements in 


with a will. Mayor Lincoln presided, and | 
introduced General Butler. Upon taking the | oi tetkw gid Didiasen CANO ok Mustrece- 
boro, 2000 in and around Nashville, 2000 by 


stand he was greeted with proionged and en- 
thusiastic cheers, such as are never given ex- | , 0) be F 
cept in the cause of Freedom. a a eee 
Gen. Butler said the soldiers in the field ; 
had no doubt of our final success, for they | 
knew their strength and the weskness of the | 
enemy. ‘‘We do not doubt,” he said, ‘* be- | 
cause of that knowledge, and because of the 
justice of the war in which we are engaged— | 
a war the like of which has never before been 
waged on earth.” | 





procession. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS. 


The Federal naval operations hardly keep 
pace with the increase of the force—certainly 
not in successes. The Alabama has again 
escaped the San Jacinto by a féw hours, at 
Blanquilla, one of the Leeward Islands, off 
the coast of Venezuela, where she coaled on 
the 12th Dec. 

a 2 : | One of the most serious disasters of the 

“In my judgement,” he said, ‘we have ex- | 4 a : - a 
hausted conciliation, (loud cries of ‘Good,” and , W4" =e reverses, has occurred at Gal- 
immense cheering.) Aud whenever any man veston. Five rebel steamers, protected by 
asks you to hold out the olive branch of peace, ask | Gouble rows of bales of cotton, and loaded 
him if he is sure it will be accepted; and until’ =, zs 
these at the South heretofore our brothers, but With troops, attacked the Federal fleet at 
now our armed pry pse are —o and — - |Galveston onthe Ist January. By picking 
accept peace in the Union and as a part of the . : 
Union, let no man talk of conciliation and com- off the gunners of the Harriet Lane, they 
promise. (Enthusiastic cheering and cries of boarded and captured her, but after a gallant 
*Good.’), . Eee? ‘resistance, in which nearly all of the officers 

When, acknowledging the sovereignty! of the | + ell killed. The Westfield ‘de 
United States over every part of its territory, they @2¢ Crew “as cid = , © Westheld, a si 
ask for peace, then I am willing to conciliate, and wheel steamer, being aground, was blown up, 
forgive and forget, as tar as the blood of my kin ang unfortunately in too great haste, destroy- 
dred and the graves of my brothers will permit . z ‘ " : r 
me, the wrongs they have done, but not until then.” | NZ one boat’s crew, including Commander 
( Applause.) ‘Renshaw and Lieut. Zimmerman; two other 

In reply to the question which so often gunboats made their escape. A part of the 
arises as to how the war debt is to be paid, | 42d Massachusetts Regiment had just arrived 
he said: at Galveston, and two companies in canal 

** And when ouce this war is closed by that boats at the wharf, were captured. The 


subjugation, if you please, if necessary, then | rebels had a land force of 5000 under Gen 
the increased productions of the great staple : 
of the South, cotton and tobacco, with which 
we ought, and can, and shall supply the. 
world—this increased production, by theemi-_ , ts 
gration of white men into the South, where tion to the communication from a colored 
labor shall be honorable as it is here, (ap- man at Norfolk, Va., on the first page of this | 
plause,) will pay the debt.” paper. It tells in bitter and true language, | 
ei = allow mate east ye: — of con- the sorrows which beset him and his fellow- 
ratulation and your words of welcome, with |. |. BE. ee hee 
i of good cheer. Be of good cheer! victims at that place. Terrible, indeed, must | 
(od gave us this continent to civilize and to have been the blow when they found that the | 
free, as an example to the nations of the New Year's Edict brought them not the prom- | 
earth; and if he has struck us in his wrath, jseq boon! Alas, bad we only a President | 


vale gece om awk. — who knew the power of Liberty as fully as he | 
have His blessing to the end.” dreads that of Slavery! 

General Butler closed his speech amidst | It is to be supposed, however, that the ma- 
the enthusiastic applause of the assembled jority of the negroes in and around Norfolk 


multitude. He then presented te the Mayor **° go by the PRR “a Ps ad — 
a Confederate flag taken at New Orleans, to_ a ees ee ee res, 


be preserved by the City of Boston as a me- whose masters have not remained from the 
mento against A ‘moment of our takmg Norfolk, or are dis- 


In the evening Gen. Butler was serenaded loyal. 
at the Revere House, where he briefly ad-. 
dressed an immense crowd of people who had | 
gathered to welcome him. 





, Magruder. 





NeGrors aT NorFoLk.—We call atten-| 
| 





** A lazy ignorant race, who produce noth- 
ing to tempt enterprise, and whose sole idea 
| of liberty is to live without labor.” 


sa 








Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D, died at his). Our readers may that the above 

rortnags & Peclip, s Serie) ern acre of he Souh Baya 

sls Sr eae tiene ee | manne seit Covers Boban of 

“ - i of the only class 
afin “Beecher Smiy.” Hi age woe 8 ose nto Bout 


years. 








The triumph of freedom, in the election of it a matter to be decided entirely by the rule of loss 


Sharles Sumner as United States Senator for 
six years from the 4th of March next, is com- 
pleted. 

On Thursday, at 12 o'clock, the two branch- 
es of the Leglslature voted, with the follow- 
ing result : 


In the Senate, 


The whole number of votes, 39 
Charles Sumner, 33 
Josiah G. Abbott, 5 
Charles Francis Adams, 1 

In the House. 

Whole number, 235 
Charles Sumner, 194 
Josiah G. Abbot, 38 
Caleb Cushing, 2 
Charles Francis Adams, 1 


Thus ends the ‘‘ People’s Party,” formed 
for the sole purpose of defeating Mr. Sum- 
ner and the cause of freedom, crushed under 
the overwhelming condemnation of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts. 





GOVERNOR ANDREW’s ADpDRESS.--We pub 
lish Governor Andrew's Address entire on 
the fourth page. It is a document which we 
could not well cmit to publish, and which no 
one should neglect to read, because it gives 
a full and clear account of what Massachu- 
setts has been doing, both in her own inter- 
nal affairs, and in the affairs of the nation. 

The Governor’s Address shows what would 
be left out if this state should be ‘‘ reorgan- 
ized” outof the Union. Massachusetts ideas 
and Massachusetts arms have made their 
mark in every!part of the Union, in peace and 
in war, and the blood of her sons has been 
shed on every battle-field; and no true son 
of hers will ever consent to surrender her in- 
terestin a single foot of the territory of the 
Union. The Governor recommends to the 
attention of the Legislature two very impor- 
tant matters which we trust will be promptly 
attended to. The establishment of an Agri- 
cultural College is due to the farming inter- 
est, and it is proper that Massachusetts should 
in this as well as other matters, show the lead- 
ership of her ideas. ‘Yhe re-organization of 
the militia is a subject which cannot safely be 
deferred. 





CoNGRESSMEN FROM ResBev States. Gen- 
eral Ashley of Ohio, has introduced in the 
House of Representatives resolutions to pre- 
vent persons getting seats in Congress under 
the pretext of representing districts in the 
rebel States. Several persons are now at 
Washington awaiting the action of the House 
upon their admission as members, from dis- 
tricts in Louisiana and North Carolina. We 
trust the House will set its face as flint, 
against the admission of any such persons. 
There is no warrant in the Constitution for 
any such representation, and their admission 
would be revolutionary, and will result in 
converting Congress intoa mob. The House 
should beware of opening its doors to so fatal 
a precedent. 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


A TALK WITH MY PUPILS. Br Mrs. 
Cuarves Sepewick. John Hopper, No. 110 
Broadway, New York. 

We find on our table, left without indication 
of the place in Boston where it may be procured, 
the above-named work. We should like to 
announce the place where it is for sale, for it is a 
work calculated to do a great deal of good. Like 
some rich and ripe fruit, which has garnered 
faithfully summer’s sun and winter’s frost, it 
comes to us from a full and true experience, which 
has evidenidy grown about a good heart and a 
wise head. Mrs. Sedgwick has long been known 
as among the first and most successful instructors 
in New England; ‘she has sent forth to the tasks 
of life very many of those who are known in their 
own Circles of influence as the best mothers, wives, 
and maidens of New England. Sheis that which 
Dr. Channing placed above the greatest minister 
of the Gospel,—a successful instructor. And thi 
work dealing ably with most of the affairs bearing 
upon the Conduct of Life,—Relations with the 
poor, with servants, Manners, Nature, Travelling, 
Teaching, School Government; Marriage, Ma- 
ternity, &c.,—may well be read by the young and 
old with a high trust and faith. 





It is due to truth and to the vast importance of 
the subject, to say that Mrs. Ledgwick advocates 


many of the old ideas and plans of instruction | 
and discipline which a profounder research has | 


taught us that itis best to dispense with. We 
cannot enumerate these, but will show that all 
such guides are to be taken ineconstant deference 
to individual judgement. On p. 129 the author 
says, ‘a habit of obedience in the child must be 
early established.” “Let your child see, at an 
early period, that obedience is inevitable.” And 
this is again and again repeated. But this advice 
can be then only good when it is accompanied by 
a careful showing that in case the child will 
disobey, the penalty should grow, as often as is 
consisteut with the child’s physical safety, out of 
the act of disobedience itself. A child should, of 
course, be prevented by force from playing with 
a razor; but no coercion should be used to enforce 
a parent’s command simply because it is the parent's 
command. In this connection we cite the wise 
views of Herbert Spencer, which, in this country 
especially, are worthy of the profoundest consider- 
ation: “ Bear constantly in mind,” he says, 
“the truth that the aim of your discip!ine should 
be to produce a self-governing being; not to pro- 
duce a being to be governed by others. Were your 
children fated to pass their lives as Slaves, you 
could not accustom them too much to Slavery 
during their childhood ; but as they are, by and 
by, to be free men, with‘no one to control their 
daily conduct, you cannot too much accustom 
them to self-control while they are still under 
your cye.” Jean Paul also well says, ‘‘ The best 
rule in politics is said to be pas trop gouverner: it 
is also true in education.” There is no doubt 
that command and obedience are the social suc- 
cessors of tyranny and servitude. Nothing can be 
blinder thanjthe frequent rnle of suppressing all 
questions on the part of the child why it should 
obey. The child asks such questions in the 
proper exercise of the faculties which God has 
given it; and the parent who does not always give 
the reason fur a demand will find out some day, 
perhaps by bitter experience, that there is an 
obedience due from the parent to the child no less 
than from the child to the parent. 

In this same chapter (on Maternity) the author 
cites the instance of a family where no child ever 
spoke without saying first, ‘“‘ May I speak, mam- 
ma?” asa high example of good family disci- 
pline. But if those chiidren do not turn out cour- 
ters and some one of them a Uriah Heep, 1t will 
be a miracle of grace. 

Bat with a few exceptions,—nearly all in the 
direction of discipline,— the work is, as we have 
said, worthy of all praise. We cannot forbear 
quoting a fine incident, which shows the folly of 
whipping children, and the beauty of the natural 
method of punishment 

“I will call the boy George. His father lived 
in one of our cities at a time when George was at 
the period of life in which horses have a special 
fascination for their fature masters, and he fell in- 
to the habit of frequenting livery stables. This 
was, of coarse, a forbidden indulgence, and every 


| pleasure was worth the cost, and seemed to think 


,and gain. One evening when the whipping had 
n unusually severe, his father sat down and 
said, ‘ My son, I do not know what to do for you 
/nor what is to become of you;’ and resting his 
| head on his hand, began to weep. The boy looked 
up, saw his fathers’ tears, and said immediately, 
| ‘ Father, I won’t go to the stables any more, sir.‘ 
| He could bear the rod on his back, but he could 
not bear his father’s grief thus palpably revealed 
to him ; and he kept his word.” 


Art. 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. Mr. Zerr- 
ahn's first Subscription Concert came on : Satur- 
day evening, Jan. 10th, and, considering the 
weather, was | well attended. The Programme 
was aa follows :— 





PART I. 


q aynehear Pastorale, (No. 6)..........Beethoven. 
I. Allegro ma non troppo. Cheerful sensations on 
arriving tn the country. 

Aieate Mevauubiepal aa onmege 

lt. egro. Merry @ ki 
IV. i. Thuniler-Storm. — 
Vs retto. Shepherd's Songs, afid Joy and grati- 
t after the storm. 
PART It. 
Overture to ** Die Schoene Metusine”!.......... 
Mendelssoha 
ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB. 
2. a. Gebdet vor der Slacht.... ......- occccceee Weber 
_. (Prayer before the battle.) 
b. An das Vaterland.........+++e+0-.+e0.Mreutzer 
(To the Fatherland.) 
3 “Zag der Frauen," “‘ Procession of the brides- 
» _™maids,”) from “ Lohengrin,’’........Waguer 
4. a. Wanderer’s Nachtlied... ......-.ee-eee 
(Wanderer’s Night Song.) Lenz 
6. Abschied (Farewell)....csessccvesceces 
ORPHEUS GLRE CLUB. 
5. Overture to the Opera, “‘ Euryanthe........ Weber 


Hearing the Pastorate again we were more than 
ever confirmed in our opinion that not even on the 
strong wings of Beethoven’s genius canimitative 
music be made truly great, It is the glorious and 
exclusive prerogative of music, that it can enter 
as the subtlest ether ,into the inmost recesses o! 
the soul, where language, and every other art 
must remain outside. It enters, adapting itself, 
to every mind and mood: it glorifies for each his 
special condition, soothes his special sorrow. To 
my neighbor and to me is tho satisfier of our 
respective cravings. And this it is by launching 
on the great dveps—calm or stormy—of our dif- 
ferent lots in life. It steeps the imagination and 
through that operates on the whole nature and 
condition. But when we are coerced into think- 
ing of brooksides and shepherds and thunder- 
storms, the imagination is limited, confined. Let 
it try to break away, and it falls fluttering down 
with broken wing. .Then we become cold and 
critical, The musical storm and rain in the 
symphony Saturday evening was‘not half sv real 
as that through which we came to listen to it. 
On the whole, we rejoice that the great enchanter 
left only one such piece. He seemed to find that 
enough of it; we certainly do. The symphony 
was elegantly rendered, however :—the great bass 
chords in the midst of the storm were especially 
distinct and fine. 

We liked the rest of the concert. The “Zug 
Der Frauen” was rather drawling, unrelieved by 
any quick movement,which a piece of that extent 
needs. And the Prayer before Battle was not 
sung with much firmness or power. But with this 
single exception we cannot speak too warmly of 
the singing of the Club. Goethe’s beautiful little 
lyric, transfigured in the ‘music of Lenz, was en- 
chanting. The audience feit its magical beauty ; 
the pathetic yearning tor rest in the closing words 
and notes found an echo in every breast, and they 
called for its repetition which was given with in- 


Ir. 





creased success. 

The audience departed into the night and rain, 
feeling that those who had yielded to the tempta- 
tions of the fireside had not chosen the better part. 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Judge J. A. Usher, of Indiana, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior under Caleb B. 
Smith, has been appointed to fill the place in 
the Cabinet, vacated by the appointment of 
of his late superior a judge of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson was in the Ameri- 
can House, at Niagara Falls, when it was 
burnt last week. He was roused by the cry 
at 3 o'clock of the night, and succeeded in 
making his escape through the smoke and 
flames with no serious loss. : 

The London Spectator is the best paper in 
| England, and the only one which really com- 
prehends the situation of affairs in the coun- 
try. It has articles showing that it under- 
stands the foes of our cause at home, e. g. 
Seward, Weed & Co., better than the major- 
ity of our own people. We shall copy next 
week its admirable Review of Seward. 


ELection oF Senxators.— Mr. Bayard, 





has been re-elected to the U. S. Senate by 
the Legislature of Delaware. Mr. Chandler, 
has been re-elected by the Michigan Legisla- 
ture. Charles R. Buckalew has been chosen | 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, U. S. 
Senator hy one majority. Simon Cameron 
was his competitor. Hon. Lot M. Morrill, 
has been re-elected in Maine, by a vote of 95 
to 44 in the House, and 25 to 1 in the Senate. 
The Illinois Legislature have re-eleeted Hon. 
W. A. Richardson, (Democrat) U. S. Sena- 
tor, by 66 votes to 37 for Yates. 


Rumors come from Washington, that Burn- | 
side will soon insist upon his resignation of | 
the command of the Army, and that Hooker 
will take his place. We can hardly expect 
so good news. The Washington Republican, 
which now with Simon P. Hanscom as editor, 
is probably in Mr. Seward’s interest, recom- 
mends the recall of General McClellan. 


MassacnuseTts LecGisiature. — Beyond 
ithe preliminaries usual upon the organiza- 
| tion of the government, no business of special 


ture. On Tuesday, the Standing Committees 


interest has been transacted in the Legisla- | 





and the Special Committees upon the several | 
topics of the Governor's Address were an-| 
nounced in the two branches. There seems | 
to be a disposition that the business of the 
Legislature shall be so expedited at the be- 
ginning of the session, that there may be an 
early adjournment. 








— Adbertisements. 


“RELEASE 


HOUSE OF BONDAGE. 








“4 LEAP PROM THE HISTORY OF TO-DAY.” 


—- 


By invitation of the Lecture Committee of the 
FRATERNITY Association, 


REV. MONCURE D. CONWAY, 


Will give at the TREMONT TEMPLE at 7} 0’clock, | 


—on— 


SUNDAY EVENING, JANUARY 18th, 1863, 


The narrative of the EscAPE OF His FATHER’S 
SLAVES, (forty in number,) from the vicinity of 
Fredericksburg, Va. ; their settlement and occupation 
m Ohio ; his conversations with them ; feeling of the 
slaves generally towards our cause and country; 
&c., &c., the whole forming the most interesting lecture 
ever presented by this Brilliant Writer. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ will preside. 

To defray the expenses, an ADuIssion Fex of 10 
Cexrs will be charged Tickers may now be had at 








was inevitably punished by a whipping. 
George made up his mind deliberately that the 


* 





Drrsox & Co’s Music Store, and on the Evening of 
- ectare at the Temple. 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


ON A VULCANITE BASE! 


-Rendering them very light, leaving no place for 
the lodgment of food. By this method the 
gums, and roof of the mouth are so accurately formed 
as to display a perfect prototype of the natural or 
gaus, restoring the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth- 
and original contour of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art; this we do 
most positively, as our numerous patrons can attest 
Warranted in every respect equal, and at about HALF 
the usual price of gold. 99 Call and see specimens 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO 


FILLING DECAYED TEETH, 


WITH CRYSTAL AND SPONGE GOLD. 


Teeth extracted without Pain by the use of ether or 
Electricity. : 


J. R. DILLINGHAM, 


SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL DENTIST, 
12 WINTER 8TREET, - BOSTON. 


PROSPECTUS 


—OF— 


THE COMMONWEALTH: 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT NO. 22 BROMFIELD STREET, 


-—BOSTON.— 


coe oa has Geen established as 
an Independent newspaper to advocate the prin- 
ciples of free Desgiivece Goneemenenttieee: 
ment by the whole people without distinction of 
race, nativity or sect. . 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction 
of human slavery—the deliverance from bon 
of all men, except those restrained for crime, hold- 
ing freedom to be a right, given them by God, 
which cannot rightfully be taken away by man. 

The CommonweaLtH will maintain that the 
practical realization of this doctrine is an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite to the establishment of a 
democratic government; for there cannot be in 
uny just sense a government by the people so 
long as one portion of the people own another 
portion, or deny them theirfreedom. This is the 
doctrine of the Constitution, which in its spirit 
and letter belongs to freedom, and provides for 
the people a system of self-govcrument to pre- 
serve their liberties, 


The COMMONWEALTH, therefore, as the only mode 
of preserving the right of the people to govern, will 
insist upon 


The Utter Extermination of the Rebellion 


by the earnest and vigorous use of every means with- 
in the power of the ‘Nation, and the complete re- 
establishment of the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over all the territory of the United States, 
with a re-organized social and industrial system to 
replace that broken up by the war, and reconstructed 
political institutions to replace those destroyed by 
treason. 


While advocating these fundamental doctrines and 
vigorous measures fur the preservation of institu- 
tions established to protect the rights of all, The Com- 
MONWKALTH will take a lively interest i» all earnest 
and practical movements to improve ard clevate the 
condition of the laboring classes of the people of all 
races and nativities. 


Writers of ability contribute regularly to its col- 
umas, which will’contain careful selections of Litera- 
ture, important Public Documents, Correspondence, 
Congressional and Legislative Proccedings, News, 
Poetry, Literary Reviews, Art Criticisms, &c., all 
combining to make the Commonwealth a valuable 
and interesting newspaper. 


It will not be the organ of any party, but will 
promptly speak for the welfare of the ple. It 
will support public men when they do their duty: 
and it will expose the errors and deficiencies of 
public officers from the lowest to the highest, not in the 
spirit of factious fault-finding, but tor the purpose of 
correcting abuses and recalling them to their duty. 
It will serrate the Government in its war-measures, 
but will fully exercise the right of criticising its acts, 
suggestin;: the adoption of a better policy and calling 
for x reform of abuses. 





It being untrammelied by obligations to party or 
politicians, and not dependent upon the patronage of 
the mercantile classes, it will be an independent 
advocate of the people’s rights, and will rely upon the 
people for support. 


TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVAKCE:— 


Ome ‘opy, one year, $2.00 
A ciudof six copies, 10.00 
A Club of ten copies, 15.00 


In each case an extra copy to the one who sends 
the Club. 


Additions may be made to Clubs at the same rates. 
that papers for Clubs shall all 


ce, 


It is not necessar 
be sent to one post o 


Moucy may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 
Premium. 


To any one who will send us four Dollars, two 
subscriptions for one year, we will send as a premium, 
post paid, M. D. Conway’s two books, Tuk RkK- 
JECTED STONE and THE GOLDEN Hour. 


Specimen copies sent free td all who desire them. 
All communications to be addressed to 
JAMES M. STONE, Publisher, 
No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston, 





THE 


EMANCIPATION 


BY M. AUGUSTUS COCHIN. 


RESULTS OF 


Translated by Miss Mary L. Booru, translator 
of M. Gasparin’s Works on America. 


So little is positively known of thé economical and 
social results of Emancipation in those countries 
where it has taken place, that the importance of this 
volume to the people of the United States, in the pre- 
sent crisis, can hardly be overestimated. 

lt was written at the rs ir of the learned 
Count Montalembert; is based entirely on official re- 
ports; and its statements, which comprehend every 
form of the question, are fully reliable. 

Of the style and attractiveness of the book, the fol- 
lowing extract from a notice of the French Edition, 
in the Christian Examiner, may testify. It is pro- 
nounced, “among the most remarkable, fascinating 
and timely books of the year. It is, at once, cautious 
and eloquent, candid and enthusiastic; as sagacious 
as De Tocqueville’s work on America; and as ardent 
as Victor Hugo’s Legend of the Ages. It is scientific 
in its arrangement, accurate in its display of facte, 
‘ogical in its reasoning, and clear in its conclusions. 

St. Cochin is an ex-maire and municipal councillor 
of the city of Paris. Hehas had great ad 
for research among both public and 
ments; and has devoted his life to the subject on 
which his forthcoming volume treats. He recently 
received the order of nighthood from the Pope. in 
acknowledgment of the ability rar in this k; 
to which also was ——— awarded the first prize of 
three thousand francs by the French Academy. 


12 mo. 
Will be sent FREE BY MAIL, on recespt of the price—@1.50 
Also, lately published, 


THE REJECTED STONE: 


Or INSURRECTION vs. RESURRECTION IN AMERICA 


by M. D. Conway,—12 mo.—50 cents. 


‘« This remarkable book,” says the Christian Ezam- 
iner, “ discusses the question of Emancipation as the 
result of the war, with a depth of conviction, a bold 
ness of utterance, ney of argument, wealth of il 
lustration, and withal a keenness of satire and a fervid 
cloquence, which insure readers for the book.’’ 

Another critic remarks: “ This eloquent argument- 
ative, electric work is instinct with the passion of the 
South and the reason of the North.” 

The Independent opens its criticisms with the signi- 
ficant query: “‘ Have we an American Carlyle?” 


—AND— 
THE BARONS OF THE SOUTH: 
Or the RATIONALE OF THE AMERICAN CONFLICT, 
by E. W. Reynold. 16 mo., 75 cents. 


This able book is not only of immediate interest, 
but is of permanent ralue. NO OTHER BOOK ao thor- 
oughly and accurately traces the whole history of 
Secession, from its first inception to its culmination. 





PRAYERS. BY THEODORE PARKER. 


16 mo. With admirable likeness of Mr. Parker, en- 
graved on stecl, by Sthoff. Cloth, extra. 75 cents. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS UNDER THE LAW, 


Three Lectures delivered in Boston, January, 1861. 
By Mrs. CU H. Dall, guthor of ** Woman’s Right to 
Labor,” “ Historical Pictures Retouched,”&c. 16mo 
Cloth. 63 cents. ' 


PUBLISHED BY 
WALKER; WISE & CQ 
245 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 
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SELF HEALING 


BY NUTRITION WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Are you unwell? Consumptive? Dyspeptic? Co’s 
tive? Nervous? Humors? Weak or Sore Kyes? Bad 
Habits ?—Unhappy? Read the INFORMATION I 
will send you for a Dime (coin) and learn how you 
may be well without bitters, pills or powders. 
Knowledge is Power! # ELIOT STREET. 


LAROY SUNDERLAND, - - Boston, Maas 


THE DUSTLESS BROOM! 


FOR SALE AT 
379 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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vorites, ‘ht for ba commanders for their intelli- 

gence, obediepes and vaior. Interesting reports of 
their miittary history fiom the colonels of meny of the 
corpe, and letters from many gene‘al officvres under 
whew they bave scted, have oeen received, wDich 
afford evidence, ® tbat derived trom oiber 
sources, of the brilliant heroism and patient ecduracus 
of these eons and brothers of ovr people. Theve 
dccuments are all in the hands of the Avjutant-Gene- 
manete rai who will remember them in the preparation of bis 

4nguai 

JOHN Ae ANDREW, . ‘TRE DRart. 
It is imposible to tind soses in thie Address to nar- 
. rate all the proceedings usoer which our covtinge nt 
of militia was rained, The requiritiops from the Na- 
tiosal Government, the regulations under whicd this 
department was conducted, the orders emavating from 
the military beadquarters of the Commonwealth, the 
rules there adopted and ite methons of proceeding, 
will be recited im the report of the acjutent-Gepe- 
ral. And atuil acd carefully prepared herration aba 
ex plewatery statement of va et relativg expecial 
ly to the drattivg of miulitie, will be found in that 


HIS EXCELLENGY 


——-TO THE—— 


TWO BRANCHES 


——OF THE-— 


the Maseachuretts of the horpital at 


surgeon in charge 

Beautort, North Carvlina, to ba used as gatepoats of a 
feuce which he was erecting at his own expenre, 
around the bospita!l cemetery where repoee the remains 
of many of the so'diers of our Commonwealth, heroes 
of Roanoke and of Newbern. 

Since the summer of 1852. several of our volunteer 
corps, which reported that their colors bad become uo- 
fit for use by being torn in baitle sud worn by the ex- 
posares of service, bave bven eupplied by the Master of 
©. dnance with pew flags, upon the return to bis 
charge uf the which they bed borpe eo hosorably 
through two cempaigrs. I respectfully atk an appro- 
pria'ion to cover the «x pene tuas incurred, apd ef the 
replacement when needed, of the cciore of ali the Mas- 
rachusetts troops. It is our proed eatistaction to Bnow 
thst Dever yet bas the white standard of this Common- 
wealth been surrendered te the enemy. 


FORTIFICATIONS AND COAST DEFEBCE. 
Under cate of October 14th, 1861, a circular letter 
was addrees-d by the Federal Secretary of State to the 
Governors on the seaboard and the Jakes, requesting 
tbem to enbmit to the Legislatures of toeir States the 
subject of coast defences, and urgiog that euch defene- 


eers of the firet distinction, one of whom has visited 
apd explored all the great raiiway tupvels of Europe | 
and coliected all the Knowledge attaivabie there tend- 
ivg to iluetrare the questions of science and ex penenoe 
submitted bg the law to the Commission. Aan elabo- 
ra‘e report bas been prepared by tne gentlemen and | 
is in the bande of the Commissioners, under whose 
direction the drawings connected with it are being re- 
duced for convenience in printing. A similar report 
from another epgineer of large experiepcs in con- | 
struction of tunpels in th country, Bas a/so Deen pre- | 
pared for the board. 
[pe report of the Commissionera te the Governor | 
apd Council is not yet made, but it 1s uDderstcod to be | 
in rapid preperation. 1am unadie, therefore, to com- | 
mupicate to the Legiclature, at the begining of ite | 
present seesioD, 80 fully as I had hoped, oa the subject | 
of this important and interesting enterprise of eetab- | 
lishing @ new avenue for eur trade with the West, | 
piercing the Green Mountain range, and opening up | 
to greater activity the economical resources Of our 
Nortbern tier uf towns. | 
1 trust thet the conclusions and reasoping of the | 
Commissioners, when published, will tle conflict- 


| tive sbare; said scrip to be cold by said State and the 


proceeds thereof applied to the uses and pu! poses pre- 


| teribed in the Act, and for no other uses ana purposes 


wbateoever; and it further provides that im bo care 
shall apyState to wich land scrip may be thus issuco,be 
silowed to jJocate the ssme within the limits of avy 
ether State,or of apy ter:nory of the United States, 
but sts assignees may locate said Jand scrip upon any of 
the upsporepriated Janca of the Unitea States sudject 
to sale at private entry at one collar and twenty-five 
cente per acre. 

By the provisions of the Act, it ie made incumbent 
upon every Sta'e which Oecires to avail it.elf of its 
benefi's to express its scceptance of the oenditions 
prescribed, within two years t'om the date of i's pas- 
sage; that is, prior to July 2, 1864. And it is alse re- 
quired that any State which may claim and take the 
benefit of the provisions of the Act shall estabiish at 
Jeast one College withia five years, ‘‘ where the jead- 
ing object svall be to teach such branchee of learving 
as are releted to agricutture and the mechanic arte.” 
But “ no pertion of said fund, nor the interest thereon 
ébail be spplied, directly or indirectly, under apy 
pretence whatever, to the purchase, erection, pres- 
rof any building or buiicings ” 

The isst will and testament of the late Bepjamin 


Legislature of Massachusetts, 


January 9, 1863. 


fhe orders for nineteen thousand and righty militia 
to bedraited tor nine mouths’ rervice Came while we 
were yet raisiog a part of our contingent of the three 
years’ voluateers, called for on the 2def June. The 


duties thus impored, ia their mapifola details relating 
te the pew enro'ment, exemption, computat‘on of 
: quotes, distrrbution of quotar, and tne hike, vleinly 
iain « OF THE SENATE AND demended the andividea eupervirion of an officer to 
ee Ov REPRESENTATIVES :— be epecially detailed per that seen No omen = 
on duty could bee fortbeemployment. fo 
Assombled im the Cepitol of the pera ee end, appointed s eutieman, a an Arsistept Acja- 
the with ble ¢ aj of your tant-General, of rare adaption to the precise Jabore 
be be agg ye aye pall cre these peculiar duties involved, whe has performed bis 
jin 708 ial provi. | delicate and arduous tark with success and inteliigence 
me the joners of the | Wbich merits this scknowledgment. 
ns; pole y angetam Quest oor of grave practical importance, sffecting 
’ 
to the obedient. 


' 


involving local snd geographical considera 

tions, poiats of bosor on which whole communities 
were sensitive, points ot rigbt even, touching which 
all men are jealous, msny of them Gifficult, all of t em 
new and wiihout a precedent, beve crowded upon the 
Executiva for decis For their correct cecirion he 
alone was reepopsitie. The responsibility could pot 
beshared. Grateful tor the cordisl, inteltigent qgnd 
constant asistance I bava always received from all 
tbe other officers surrounding we, military and civil, 
as Opportunity was sflurded them, I owe to the peopie 
ot Massachusetts and to the officers of their muvici- 
pal governments, an inexpressibie gratitude fur the 
considerate forbearatce, the manly zes), the unfa)ter- 
ing patriotiem with «bich the determinatiens of this 
Department have been accepted and sustained. 


BOUNTILB, 


Provision has been made for this debt as follows :— 
shares Western Railroad stock at 

Me hare fe. ..........0+ e+++++--- 1,080,240 00 

7 Lande BG. oo esss snes ees : 376 000 00 

Le eee Fond. 2c, PANO 


Union 


85,096,025 00 
The payment of bounties by cities aud towns to ex- 
The oa ee i a Ag ad Soar 1862" courage euitment in sae miners wee thus reltev- 
from jimary reven : ing their en: militia from being sur jected to draft, 
92.941, 788 and were derived frefn the follew, | wii) gemand your attention, and Iegisiation will be 
Tag sources, : peeded in order to legalize euch action of the muvi- 
State Tax of 1862. ... $1,768,108 62 cipal au horiti-s, I respectfully recommend that the 
State Commonwealth assume all euch bounties up to some 
18,048 56 reacopuble and liberal smount, per capita The call 
made upon a given locality for recruit-, 1@ a matter of 
convenience in the raising of troops. The duty of fur- 
nishing its covtingent, in fect, resides in the Commen- 
wealth iteelf; avd, since the policy was ubiversa', and 
was adopted by common coneent, of substituting the 
motive of bounties in the stead ot covecription, | can- 
vet deubt that true equity requires the buroen of taxa- 
tion for their payment to be ascertained and laid op 
tbe texable property and polls of the whole people, iv 
the proportion which the whole burden beurs to the 
valua'ion of the whole Commonwealth. (toerwiee, 
we shall leave it to the towns to pay, mot in popor 
tion to their means of payment, Latin proportion to 
the number of men tuey enlisted. This would seem 
to be unjust to the poorer towns, and the more 60 b»- 
cause such communities bave already to endure the 


Sinking Funds applicable 
te the extinguishment of public debt, 


$2,947,732 48 
The disbursements for the year amounted to $1 683,- 
900 98, and were for the following purposes ; 
ment, including the Gov- 
neil, Secretary’s, Treas- 


tbe interests sud feelings of targe mas-ee of the people, |. 
sometimes 


¢s rbould be perfected by a temporary use of the 
means of the States, on conference with the Federal 
Government aud with the assurance et reimburseznent 
trom the Federal trearury. These sugge-tioos were 
immediately acted npon, especially by the Govern- 
ments of Mossschuse@s and Maine, weose seaboard is 
more extensive and + xposed than that of any othere of 
the loyal Stages Tatormation was requested and 
partiaily obtained from the War Department to enabie 
an estimate of tbe cost of comple'ing snd arming the 
fortifications projected for the Masacbaretts coss'; 
apd the subject was presented to Copgrers in the be- 
lief that the eyetem to be pureued by the Statvs in re- 
*pect tothe edvanca and employment of their funds 
and the time aud menper cf reimbursement, should be 
defined by Federal! legisiation. No Feder! legislation, 
however, was procured, although ea! nest appeals were 
mede to the appropriate committees, the State 0 
Maine beipg represented before them by commission- 
ers deputed jor the purpoee. and Maesachuietts by 
the Governor, the Master of Ordnepce, snd s umber 
of the most prominent merchants ot its capital. 
Notwithstanding this ivaction, the Legielature of 
Massachusetts io February, adopted s Resolve author- 
izing the Governor, with the advice of tbe Council, to 
evter into contracts to the smount ef five bundred 
thousand doliars, for the manufacture of oronance 
suitable for the defenee of its coast, but with; the jre- 
stricting provieien thet adverti-ement should be made 
for propoeals for these contracts, and that the work 
ebould be done under the supervision of officers to be 
appointed by the Government of the United States. 
By ap estimate based on the data procured from the 
War Department, and revised by covsultation with 
eucn Federal orznance-officers se were acoeesibie, 
cost of completing the armament of the Massachusetts 
coast, according to the preject of the Engineer Bureau, 
wa calculated at abouttwelve bundred and twenty 
thousand dollars for guns ef the calibre of eight inches 
and upwards, after making allewance for all such ord- 
pence which could be expected to be received from 
the Federal Government during the yeers 1862 and 
1863; and the cost of the lesser calibres would swell 
tbe amount to much more then fifteen huvdred theus- 
and Collars. The legislative Reeolve, therfore, had it 
been susceptible of execation, would bave mede provis- 
iov tor about one-t bird of this amount. Directly upon its 
paessge application was made to the War Department 
tor tbe detail of an ordnance ( flicer to superintend the 
work; but the request was declined from unsilling- 
bese to spare any such cflicer from strictly Federal 
service. 

Woile this application was yet undecided, the con- 
flict occurred i Hampton Roacs between the Merri- 
mack and Monitor; the former theories of naval at- 
tack and coast detence were tudocevly oisturved; and 
4 eerious Goubt wae caet upon the stability of avy pro- 
j-cts of fortitioation or armament ot our harbors. At 


iog optvions in the minds of the people, and, i1 favor- | ervetion or repai 
able to the active pursuit of the epterprise, that its 

prosecution will enjoy an unanimous support The | Bussey devises a large property and estate in truet to 
work can be pursued relieved from all factitious «m- | the President aud Fellows of Harvard College, *‘ asa 
berrasemente, aad centracts can be made by thoee ia | permanent, public, corporate body, especially charged 


the sole interest of the Commonwealth, superintended | 
by citizens of the bighest experience and capacity. | 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The report of the Bank Commissioners will exbibit 
the condition ef our benking inetitutiene. I repeat 
my former euggestiope that racice! cbapges in our 
financial system should be adopted with great ceution. 
The Secretary of the Treasury in bis recent able re 
port on the financial! affairs of the nation, recommends 
to Congress the creation of » national system of bavk- 
iog whieh, if carried out, may interfere with our own, 
and way deprive the Commonweaitb of a large income 
pow derived from the tax on banking capital. The 
’s plan isto sutborize free banking. to be 

based on @ deposit of pational bonds. Tbis couree, he 
suggests, will create a Gemand for government securi- 
ties; will furnieb a pertectiy safe, convenient snd uni- 
form currency; will check the circulation of bills of 
uneafe banks; amd greatly tend to strepgthen the 
Union of the States. 
It is believed by some that if thie syetem should be 
authorized, many of our banks would fa!l ito it, while 
others equally well informed believe that most of them 
would continue to act under their present charters. 
The Secretary proposes no coercive measu! es except & 
slight tax on the circulation of the old bavke. While 
this tax might be ivjurious to the country institutions, 
which derive a lar, rotit frem their circulation, its 
effect on those in the large cities would be lighs, for 
there the circu'ation is unimportant. 
Moneyed corporations are patura)ly cautious in their 
movements, and are inclined to hesitate and deliberate 
much before adopting new methods. But what-ver 
may be the operation of the Secretary’s system on the 
New England bavks, there can be no doubt ot its g: eat 
uretulness to the West, where an abuodant and safe 
currepcy bas never existed, and thus iodirectly the 
wbo ecountry will derive a benefit proportional to the 
advanteges of a national currency, ei" pie, uniform and 
of unquestionable value. Sbould Congr: es adopt the 
system pro , securing to the United States some 
purtof the protit derivable from the iesue of paper 
money, while it wou'd vrobably compe! Massachusetts 
10 absndon the revenue received from ite 18x on the 
bapkipg capital oft rhe Commonwealth, it would at the 
seme time relieve the people from their liability te 
otber taxation for the eupport cf the Natienal Govern- 
ment nd the payment of ite debts. to an extent equiv- 
alent to the revenue reajized to the frea-ury of the 
United Siates from that source. 

And should the mearure be adopted, it is questioned 
even by some of its supporters whether tke prosperity 
of our country banks would, after all, be permanently 


with the care apd superintendeuce of the bigher 
brspches of edacation.”’ It directs his homestead estate 


| called ** Woodlaevd Hill.” in Roxbury, conemting of 


over two bundred sc: ea of land, to be retained by the 
trustees, and, “tbat they will establish there a course 
of inetruction in practical agriculture, in useful acd ° 
ornpamentai gardepipg, im botany, and in such other 
branches of natural eience as may tend to promote a 
knowledge of practical agriculture, and the various 
arte snbdeervient thereto, and connected therewith, and 
cause such course of lectures to be delivered, at such 
seasons of the year, and under such regula'ion ae they 
may think beet adapted to promote the ends desigued ; 
and also to furpieh gratuitous aid it they eball think it 
expedient to such meritorious persons aa mc~ resort 
there for instruction :” the inetitution eo established 
to be called the “ Bussey Institution.” 

The will appropriates one-ba!li of the net income of 
the whole trust property other than Woodland Hill, 
“to the support of said institution, and of ruck 
brancbes of inetruction in the physical seiences, theie 
Or at Harvard College, as are subservient thereto, 
=e connected with the great objects of said inetitu- 

jon.” 

Agricultural societies, profeseorebipe, and instruc- 
tion in the echools of Europe, origicated about one 
bunared yeare ago; but fivet attempt to actualize 
the conception of ecientific sgriculture practically 
taught and illustrated in educa'ionsl inetitutions, was 
made, in Germany, at the deginning of the present 
century by Thaer, a Docter of Medicine, io his pative 
tows of Zell, in Hanover. Hie school was broken up 
by the Frepch invasion in 1803. Butia 1806, under 
the patronage of the King of Prueeia, he founded an 
Agricultural School, with a mocel tarm of four hun- 
Gred acres, about twenty miles from Berlin, where he 


*The alumni and undergradvates of oar colleges oc- 
cupy every rapk in the service, trom those of G-neral 
avd Aopira), through every grade, includiog Surgeons 
and Chaplains, cown to that of privates in the ranks 
aud seamen Delore the mast. 

Harvara College bas sent into the field four hundred 
and thirty of ber sone, more than seven'een per cent. 
of the whole number of her living alumni; Amherst, 
| of her undergracuates avd gratuates of the Jast five 
yeare, bas sent one hundred aud fifty-nine, how many 
of earher classes ceunot now be aecertsined; and 
Williams College, as pearly 28 can be learned, has 
given one bundred and eleven of her graduates and 
undergraduates to the artwy of the United States. 

Thirty updergraduates ot the Norma) Schools are 
also in the eervice of the Union. 
remained until bis death 1n 1828 Inv hia treatise on the 





irjared. But, much ae I should regret to see any 


principles of Agriculture (in 1809), he urges the neces- 


nes EY 








| Of our age and of our people. Its summit muetreach 8s & ground for your further i It bas, 
| the highest level of modern +cience, ana its beads must | Meanwilile, begun its op-rations as a Society ot Arts, 
be those whom men wili recogvize as cspsbie of pian- | where communications 40d reporia are ade and dis- 
| bing a great wo: Kk, and of working out a great plan. CassiObs heid on industrial subjects, and where im- 
Tue fitth chapter of the Constitutivu of Massechao- portant inventicus. els and ape ms are exhibit- 
| Getts, CeleBrates the wisdom of our sucestore, who ‘so ¢d, eXpiaived and criticie-d, It is preparing, also, to 
| early as the yeur 1635, laia the foundation ot Hurvard makes beginning in some branches of the School of 
| College, ia which University many persons of great | lodustrial Science and in the collection of macgiuery, 
eminence have, by the blesing of Goa, been initiatea Materials, products, and other objects suitable For its 
iu thoee Arts and Sciences which quality them tor pub- intended Mueeum. 
Jic employ ments both in Church aod State,” reciting | In these several modes of activity it aims to contrid- 
that “the encouragement ef arts and eciences, and all | Ute to the cause of practical improvement, even at the 
good literature, tends to the bovor of God, the advaa- | Commencement and whiieit is awaiting the sccamu- 
tage of the Chris'ian religion, and the great benefit of | lated means necessary for the erection of the School 
thie, and the other United States of America’”’ And of ledustiial Science and the Museum of Practical 
it declares that it “‘sball ba the duty of Legislatures | Arts proposed to be established on the land assigned 
and Magistrates, in ail tuture periods ot this Common- | to the Institute for this purpose on the Back Bay. 
wealth, to cherish the ivterests of literature and the | TWO YEaRS’ AMENDMENT. 
sciences, and all seminaries of them; especially the I have the honor to invite the favorable action of the 
University at Cambridge, public kchoolx, aud gram- | Legtelature upon the Resolve adopted by the lat, and 
mar ecbools in the towns; te encourage private socie- | constitutionally referred to the present, General Court, 
tues, and public institutions, rewards and immunities | “providing for an amendment to the Conrtitution 
for th, promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, com- | relative to the qualification of voters,”’ proposing the 
merce, trade, manufacturies and a natural history of repeal of the twenty-third artic-e of amendment which 
the country.” precludes adopted or naturalized citizens frem voting 
I veuture the opinion that the advantages presented | and from eligibility to office, tor two years subsequent 
by the various institutions which now ciuster around 10 Daturalizatiop. I have no doubt that the people of 
the college, may be #0 combined with other institu- \ the Commonwealth will cheerfully copseummate the 
tious as te realize more fully 10 actual experiment the  parpoee of the Resolve so soon as you shall present it 
true idea of an University. I caupot. doubt that the | to their decision 
people of the Commonweal'h bave a right to those | POBi.IC INSTITUTIONS—THEIR RETURNS. 
Oenefite; the prevevtion ot all the waste of meps,the | It has beeh the arm of the Governor aud Council 
weakening Of resources, the repetitions of professor. | to visit all the penal and cbaritabdie institutions of the 
sbips, libraries, spparatus and other material, conse- State. aud of the respevtive counties. Taie would 
quent 6n Peattering instead of concentrating. | have beea fully accomplished bad other commanding 
Model farms, and experimental culture in all the cares permitted it. Nearly all, however, have been 
varieties ef soil our lande present. a8 the wise aud ex- | Visited during the year. And itis » grateful task to 
pert may hereafter advise. ang also branches or eubor- | bear witness to the prevailing spirit ef intelligent bu- 
inate ecbools, are not to Dedi-couruged. Neither are | Manity with which they are conoucted. I would re 
tbe schools and colleges for academic study alresdy | spectiuily urge a carefui study of their Rezorte. 
provided or contemplated, por any gifts or granie| Tue reduction of pauperism and crime is the sure 
thereto, to be leas favered in the future. Nor does | consequence of inc'exsing Epowledge and thtt in 
uciiy of plan and co-operation in method, of necessity | 8Ny Community. And the education into industry, 
imply continement of sli the departments of au ineti- | €00d habits and intelligence of those unfortunately 
tution to one place. The opject should be to central- | predisposed by early meglect, by actual lapee or in- 
ize and economise means and power,whiledistriduting | Derited tendency, helps to counteract the tatal pro- 
an4 popularizing education and its fruits. Givity. I would, therefore, woile there ie so much to 
But, 1p order to tuitii the bigheet functions of a Uni- | commend ia tnese institutions, that some method were 
versity adapted to the wants and development of | Cevieed by whioh through exact statistical returns it 





modern society, to an ipteliectual and free people, its 
professorsbipe, :braries and apparatus should be so 
combined and distributed as to include the faculties ef 
Divinity. ot Law, of Medicine, of Military inetruc- | 
lion, ot Letters aod Natural Science, all of them or- 

bized and represented in their hightest perfection. 

he ftacuity of Divinity should have, as its oasis, a 
strong corps ot scholars versed in Hebrew literature 
and history, in ecclesiastic history, acd in dogmatic 
theowgy, admitting as professors members of every 
Church competent to teach. The teechivg of thelaw 
school should inclnde the civil iaw, comparative juris. 
prudence, political economy and diplomacy. 

The taculty of letters should combine the deepest 
echolars in ancient jiterature, including Sanserit, and 
the other Oriental langusges, as weil ase Greek and 
Latin; and in the antiquities proper, history in al) its 
ramifications, the modern languages and their Jitera- 
ture, philosophy in ail its branches with its bistory. 
For the faculies of medicipe and of natural sciences, 
should be combiaed mathematiciane, a-tronomers, 
phys:cists, chemiste, miveralogiats, botanists, zodio- 
gists, geologiate, oeveting ‘hem. elves chiefly to tbe aci- 
entific pursuit of their study; and also men distin- 
guished fortbeir eminence in the application of the 


shoujd be possible to compare them eacn with all the 
others, to compare the Dusipess and experience of one 
year with anether, to watch the symptoms of social 
disorder and disease in the body of the State, and to 
study the cure. But, after havinvg earnestly endeavor- 
ed to institute eome such com»arison, I have been 
compelled to abandon the task. 

fhe returns are incomplete, dissimilar in their ar- 
rangement, not ordered by a #)stem common to them 
all; and, therefore, though separately interes'ing and 
instructive, are unadapted to the grand purpose of 
geveralization. Partial efforts were made by tbe Leg- 
islature jaet year im tbe true direction. But they were 
partial only. Suca a system as an able cemmittee 
could devise, comprehending all he rrp | Te- 
formatory, eanitary, penal, industrial and monetary 
institutions, explained by specilic interrogatories and 
prepared forms of returns, would be uviversally recog- 
nized as a guide hereafter to practical legistation, as 
well as to philosepbicai inquiry. 

HOSPITAL FOR IMEBRIATES. 

{ mest respecttul'y, but urgently advise that the Le- 
gisiature initiate meseures tu establish ap asylum tor 
tbe treatment of Iuebrietes. Vrunkeppess is a diease 
as wellasasip. We have long siuce legislated for its 





sciences to the useful arts, civil engineers, architects, 
mining engineers, wilitary engineers, and agricultur- 
iste. ~ 

That we should continue to build on the foundation 


pupishment: let ue po louger delay to Jegisiate tor its 
cure. By every motive ef bumanity and reason, by 
| every jaw of duty, it challenges our consideration. I[ 
| 9m led to believe that it ix in Our power +o to econo- 


urer’s, Auditor’s, and Attorney-Gener- 
al’s ments............ Sate 
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Military Depertment......... : 
Ditussments for Charitable I: stitutions, 


joss to their industry and prosperity occasiosed by 
devoting their young and sctive men to the service of 
the couptry. 

I would venture the suggestion that this ia a kind of 
obligation which ought vet to be una cessarily thrown 
on the shoulders of another generation. The duty of 
bearipg arme in the national detence reeta on the gep- 
eration of the time beiug. The er» penses iocident to 
the selection of the p'ecise individuals who thal! per- 
form military duties tor the commupity, should be 
paid by those whe conslitute that community; ard | 
recom mend that a system of Stete taxation be adopted 


WGsienans cv ccbegenigse cose asses heen 823 50 h ti tb tt lave 
State Aid te Families ot Volupteers...... 435 251 77 io few oo aap ere eee 


peeeerrnsenes serene 61,415 99 DESERTION. 


Desertion, in the sense of wanton flight from daty, 


tbia time my presence at Washington was ofliciaity re- 
quested by the Department of War, spd I was thera 
urged to propose to the Legislature to concentrate its 
expenditure upon the immediat+ construction of iron- 
clad vessels fur coset detevce The result wes the par- 
sage of the Resolve of March 25:b, authorizing the ure 
ol anry portion of the eum provided for Orouence by 
the Resolve of Febriiary 14'h, in building one or more 
irou-clad steamers for the protection of the coast of 
Mareachueette. A committee of two members of the 
Executive Counci!, to whom were added the President 
of the Koaton Board ot Trade, acd au eminent civil 
epkiveer, was forthwith charged with the execution of 
this Reolve. Tbe plans for such a vesse) were in pro 
grees, aud parties 61004 ready to con'ract for the con- 
struc’iop, wbheo a protest againet the work was received 


proper investment in the Commonwealth rendered un- | sity of a knowledge et botany, zod!ogy and chemistry, 
procuctive by legixlation, that regret would be tem- | and otber sciepces, in order to a complete comprehen- 
ver@@)—y the consideration | hat the came capital would | sion and cultivation of practical tarming; abd con- 
pever need to be inactive, whenever and wheresoever | cludes that “it és then evident that Agriculture ought 
sate basiness should p event iteelf to the enterprise of | to borrow from every science the principles which she 
industry and kill, while whenever or wherever such | employs as the foundatiun of her own.” 

business opportunities do not present themeelives, the | : ‘ 

leans of banks are of necessity ess protitable end ee-| Pestalozzi originated in Switzerland contemporane- 
cure, Norcan it be doubtful tbat tbe substantial peco- | Ourly with the Jabors ot ‘baer in Germany, his indus- 
niary sdvantage ot New England buriness intereste | trialor manual labor echools, near Berve. 
demands the na‘ionalization of the currency,sotbatthe | _!wenty-two years bave elapsed rince Liebig, com- 
paper representative of a doliar eha!l be alike valuable | bivivg the reeulis of his own original researctes and 


io Boston spd in Chicego, and the indebteu ness of the | ibvestigations with the publi-hed Knowledge of bis 
ume, printed bis work upon “Chemistry in relation to 


Agriculture and Physiology,” wbicd, immediately ax- 


ment, and toe trade between tbe two sciions of the wbico, im 
| suming a pleca in upiveissl ecientitic Jiterature, was 


Nortbern States flow unimpeded by oppreesive and ru- 


West to the East fiod at all times a medium of adjust: | 


Disbursements for Correctional Inetitu- 

tions and purposes..............-+-.+0+. 142,512 64 
Interest, including $51,463 85 premium on 

coin. . 824,686 88 
$1,683,390 98 


The collections of the revenue have been promptly 
made; apd, although in the midst of war, and not- 
withstanding the miliiovs of dollars by voluntary con- 
tributions and public appropriation expended in 
various forms of succor to our brave defenders in the 
field, and of reliet te their fsmilies at home, the Treas- 
ury of the Commouwealth presents 2 epectecie of 
etrepath and prorperity ueual only in peace, and 
wortby the resources and patriotism ot the people of 
Manreachuret 


ts. 
The returns from the cities and towns on account of 
aié turpished to the familes of volunteers during the 


JO ORR eee eee eereeeee esses 


I aw confident, ie rare. But, owivg to the una\ete 
matzed way in whicd sick and wounded men were, 
for mapy mon' be, dieposed of; the d flicultics attend- 
anton finding toeir regiments and reaching them; 
and their dread ot the convalescent and the stregglere’ 
cumps at Atexandria, many men bot uvwilipg to do 
tueir duties have been deiaiped trom tbeir regimente, 
aud not sccouuted for until at last they became markeo 
on the rolls as absentees witbout leave, Certain con. 
spicuons instances of such mistakes have occurred 


sre detained as purses in heepitaix; others are sent on 


masters avd CommMirsarier;. rolle, returpe, books o 
whole regiments are utterly Jost on retreats or basty 


urjustly reported, fer the time, as deser'ers, 
eee tata ema sae tusoiae bane —— of On lists of moretban twelve buvdred eoldiers re- 
be reimbureed by the Commonwealth and for which ported to there headquarters a8 absent without leave, 
provieion will need to be made by the present Gen- only some twenty bed manifestly deserted, in the 
eral Court. Tbis belonge to a claes of public bar- | Criminal sense, FO a8 to justity their beiog pubicly an 
deps which wi!] be met by the people with cheerful | pounced by name. Indeed, it wes the somewhat 
alacrity | rhetorical testimony of one of the most devoted of 
our regimental commanders that the bravest and most 
quinn’ bokene Company tor aestnee, — “a daring exhibitions he had witnessed during the war 
the Nerescb and Wororster Railroad Company fo et oe ae oe ae oa ie ote 
dsye of July “me ee po Tucmure biearihet f on the first | pereons attracted by recent bouctier, of whom there 
The price of coin to pay this interest July 1, 1862, | oats feame striving te onli Sithyet the pur 
=" oat orvs-¢ enue? dicten 1 Mad, was g24,. |, Acknowledgment is due to the municipal maxis. 
600, the premium on gold, 10 per cut "2.450: the | trates, of thir cordial co-operation with the Provost 
aw-ount of interest due Janvary 1, 1868, was 24500, | Martial in his efforts to restore abeevters to their 
premium on gold 83 per cent 8,08. Total $49 000. | regiments, undiccuuraged by tbe difficultits in the 
at « premium of #10,535. Seager 4 * | Federal system of reimbursivg the expenses of such 
‘The pay oon wire made by - Treasurer in coin | 8¢fvice. 
as required by law, but their rermburrement im coin, xeGginENTAL ROLLS, AND THE ’ ‘ 
demanded by the Treasurer, was retueed by the cor: | LIES’ RELIEF —— ae oe 
aedend, bien Cit dassneeane = ee oe The perfectness of our regimental rolls, (necessarily 
currency, legsily tendered the Treasurer, at a loss to | and constantly changing), and the facility of access to 
the treasury ‘of $10,535, | the information they should supply, are in the imme- 
sey | diate preeent, and will be for many years to come. ob- 

RAISING TROOPS IN 1862, ing oS grees fag ——_ The rehet _—s 

: | ed by the towne to the tamilies of volunteerr, the re- 
Pi Byte rr! yo 1861, _gpepeinoroes gp hed sent | imbursement of the towns therefor, the adjuetment ot 
. wry ve getters months Peedi and — juestious concerving putional boynties, bounty lande 
wenty-two regiments and eight companies of infant- | yng pensions, are among the more apparent reasons 





from the Departm.pt of the Navy, allegiug that trat 
Department wae willing to put ‘‘ under construction 
io every part of the country, all that the u'moet re 
- sources of the people could accomplirh,” and that it 
was ‘sorry te find a State entering the market ip com- 
petition wi'bh tue goverpment,the result of which could 
only injure both parties ” 

fo this the answer was re‘urned that there were at 
least two meohavical establishments in Maseacbusette 
capable of bu:ldmwg such verre's immediately, but that 
it did not appear that Goverpment bad attempted to 


w thio my personal knowledge, Convelercent soldiers engage the se vices of either of them. [he reply ot the 


Navy Department was an offer to each of these estub- 


detached duty of every sort, detailed to a-sist quarter: | iisznmepts of a contract tor building an iron-clad 


steamer; avd on the same dwy the War Department 
advired me that as the Department of the Navy de- 


marches, and any missing Wem are, in Consequence, | gireqg to have exclusive control of the builainy vt such 


vessels, it wos *‘ glad to have it doso,” and withdrew 
its own desire that Marsachusetts should preceed fur- 
ther in the epterprive, Aimoast timultsneously the 
Ordnepce Bureau of the War Department rey hed to 
wy inquiries, tbat it bud “ergagea to the full extest 
of their capscity aj] the founusies which are known to 
be prepared to cast sui'abie sud reiiable beavy can 
now”’ “ jor erming the fortifications on the coasts,” 
end tfat it was “* pot thought that apy aid from the 
State Legislature is pecesrary to expedite the work.” 
A renewed application to the Department tor tbe de- 
tail of an erdpauce officer in accordance with tbe Re- 
solve of February 14tb, was now again refused; end by 
this refusal tost R+solve seemed to be practically su- 
pulled, for the serult of the covflict between the Mer- 
rimack and Monitor had rex dered the advertirement 
fer proposels for any a:mament, uvless of very large 
calibre, of at least doubttul expeciency, and the want 
of « proper officer to trame the proposals and superip- 
tepd the work rendered it impustible to execute the 
provisions of the Resolve. Nevertbeless, the tact re- 
mained tbat our barbors were comparatively de- 
fenceless; and yet so far 9s could be inferred from 
the Jetter ot that Cabinet Minister who was the ex- 
ponent ef the foreign policy of the nation, there was 
| — tbat they should be instantly armed, and by the 
Stater, 

But while the reports of the Logineer Bureau show- 
ed that it was of more importance to arm the Jand 
batteries which were reacy to receive thir cannon, 
than to throw up new worke, those of the Ordnance 
Bureau further showed that all the foundries in the 





, ove regiment Of cavairy, five batteries of light are sor solicitude in rendering these reco‘ce full, autben- 
th ry, and two companies of sharpehooters. volun. tic ang essy to be consulted apd understood. 
teers for three years fegeond the vear 1862, 4043 Nor is it any more than just to our volunteers, their 
were arsembled at Boston, (inthe month of — fyimilies and posterity. to say nothing of the claims of 
pow Fe requisition trom the Federal Government; | history on the fidelity with whicn we recora the 
and thirty regiments aod four companies of intantry, — prest transactions of our time, thatthe pame and fete 
thres companies of cavairy, five batteries of licht ar- | Grevery netor in the War ebould be preserved in per: 
tillery, five companies of heavy artillery, and twocom- | manence and without error. I bave theretore csused 
of militia (Cadetr,) were sent into Federal | meg.ures to be recently taken in the office ot the Acju- 
os Penang d the me Ron another battery of | tynt-General tor the thorough revisicn of all the res 
for P negeed as apres’ o a th F ft gimen'al roils and for the preparation of an sddition- 
: hos rieen reg art an A ree companies of — 9) soll, with sn alphabetical arrangement, coutaiving 
biantry. the threa companies of cavairy, four bat- | in ieven columns, & consolidated outline of the par- 
teries of light artillery, and tbe five companiet of besvy | joulars needing to be known abd of ible attain- 
artillery, were three yeare’ voluuteers; seventeen regi | ment, 8 _— 
ments of infantry and one mastery - light artillery I respectfully call your attention to the cendition of 
Nahe pero or pine wontbe, and one battery of , families dependent upon volunteers who have tallen ip 
& Panag tf Sorgen Todaek neaun, of infantry for Fix | the service by wounds resulting fatally or in perma- 
— si ‘ Ag pnts ——e ~ remained pent disability, [be death or ducharge ot such, 1D 
Fede Booed we: FOr two MOM i eon one for five many cases, puts their families in danger of pavperem, 
months, There are now recruiting it. the State sn ud- which the tewporary continuance ofthe State reiief 
ditional regiment of cavalry, three more light artillery “might permanently avert. 1 am aware, there is eo 


batteries, abd another company of sharpehooters. 1o- | oyae in which it seeins true tbat you can ecercely do 


cluding these, Msesachusetts bas at thietime inthe = one more herm than to be p bim: and 
‘ { ; yet tie duty of 
poche rede ena ae regiments of ie- | soctety imposes the utmost Saheitade to asset shane to 
Riry, two regiments apd three companies of cavalry, hej themeeives Who have lost their natural stay and 
fourteen batteries of light urtiilery, one regiment and | gro¢ in serving the common cause. 
teres a = reget Pe ohggok — compa | But po public benefaction can supply the deepest 
posed 0 § ar “ sip whicod, a a ny their full want of all. Tbe gentle aud e;inpathizing offices of 
ngth, would make ap aggregate of 60,000 men. But = neighborly kinduess and personal good wil, slone cup 


many of theee corpse are now far from tl. The ruile | oneerthe sorrowing heart of widowhood, encunrage | 
of come chow less than s third of the full strength ter — the sinking hopes wud smooth the rugged way of Pi 


bd Forge bas oe cont. Soe sa ag a phavage 
a corresponding accession of recruits During |" Phe Act for the reliet of the families of volunteers 
= year rom. pe tig hee 7000 sha eppeer by | includes among its evr ticiaries the brothers aod ais 
padtens servis : b rane re ae of the Re- | tera, standing in need of aid, dependent on ‘be volun- 
oruitiog eens eda kee pede the Massschusetts — teer at the time of bie eniis'ment. But by an omi-ion 
pa sower iid nthe ah s oe Te nw § snestimate = apparentiv inadvertent, it dues not ine!nde them in 
100 o tin 1861 “< — eyes » More than the class of dependent relatives, the expense of whose 
= were sept to ;_V'bis bravch of the service has — pajief shall be reimbursed to the towns by the Com- 
ne been witbiu exclusive cortrol of Federal officere, | monweath. Lrecommend an emendment supply ip 
having been organized December, 1861, by an Order of | this omission de 
the War Department. | : 
A General Superintendent of the recruiting Service | THR ORDEARCE BUREAU. 
wea desigpated by the Secretary of War, and sta- Be have already alluded to the change in the method 
tioned at Boston, under whore direction recruiting | of equipping vur t eops which bas occurred within 


couvtry which were cepable of casting suitable ord- 
| Dance, were engaged to the ‘ull extent of their cspaci- 
| ty; aud the protest of the Navy Department bad pre- 
| vented the coustruction by us of floating batteries tor 

harbor oeferce. It became evivert, tberetore, thet 
| the ouly mode for the State to supply its needs, would 
| be by inducing established found its to gieat!y eniarge 
| their works, or new parties to build new souodrics; 


| Jor the proposition urged upon Cowgress for the estab 
| liehment of a great Netional Foundry had foiled. from 
| caures to which itis Berdlers te allude. Io pureuing 
inquiries in this direction, it was believed that Pro- 
fessor Treagwelll and geatiemen with whom be was 
aseociated, could be induced to build immeciateiy 
| new and extenrive works to maka the ordnance which 
| beara his pame, provided that a contract could b+ ea- 
| tered into with the State, toan amount sufficient to 
| justity the large inves'ment of private capital which 
| would be required, Lat once submitted to an able 
commision, conristing of the Master of Ororance, an 
| officer ot my personal staff. aud two distinguished civil 
engiueers, the queetion of the ascertained or probavie 
merits of the Treadwell gun, especially with regard to 
the attack or defevcs of irop-clad batteries, and to ita 
| capacity to penetsate iron plates witb eolid shot. ard 
| aleo the question of the feasibility and acvantay ee, or 
otherwire, of an att-rmpt to supply in part by its man- 
ufacture, our deficiency of o:duance. 
Their report was uvavimous in tavor of the merits 
| of the gun, and recommended that the State should 


| @bter into a contract for oue hundred sifled hundred- 
| pounders of that pattefn, and make tuch ap appropri- 
; ation 28 would enable the construction of a great-r 

number, if their early succere should render tuch an 
| Iwerease dexirsble. On bis part Professor Creadweil, 
| WitD respovsible aescciates, was ready 10 engage to es 
| teblisb a foundry which ehculd deliver ten of these 
| bucdred guos within eix mouths, and the remainuaer 
| witbineighteep mouths The report of this committee, 
| together with all the communicatiune from the Bureaus 
| of the War Department, and otber dcocumente illus- 
| trative of the subject ana of the difficulties ub-cb bem- 
pered ection under existing legrelation, were laio by me 
before the Joivt Committee of the General Court on 
Federal Reiatione. Te committee, on April 24tb, re- 


jes went back tothe State from the corps inthe | the year the State baviog provided their original sup | ported 2 Reeolve free trom the provisions whch were 


. 
with the Federal staff cfficers on duty here, the fucds | case also with their armamevt 
are drawn forthe Federal bounty and sdvance pay, 
the autberized expenees of recruiting, and the subsist. 
enoe, equipment and traneportation of recruits. [he 
extent of toe power of the State Government has bren 
te epeourage enlistments into od corpa in preference 
te new; orgarizations, whenever and however it has 
had oppertunity, by populer appeals, and by perronal 
and written advice to municipal! magistrates. Its ex- 
ertions totbie epd would bave been more effec'ive, 
had the duties of this recruitirg service also been im- 
posed upon it, in like manner with the original ra sing 
of voluateer corps. Tne iine of demarcetion drawa 
by the Feders! Government, is well defined, assigning 
to the State Governmeuts the labor of raising pew 
par! og the recruitment for which. alter they bave ovos 
co 


Eofield rifled arme, being the rewsinder of the pur 


| held, were irsued to ite troops, but tor the remaining | 
arme necestary, it wes obliged to draw upon the Fed. | 
eral Ordvacce Burean, from which there ware received | 
during the year, 8,100 Springtield, 2700 Entield, and | 
3,600 Austrian muskets, all rifled. 
Ot the thirteen vo'unteer three years’ infantry regi- 
ments, which marched from the State in 1862, one | 
(the twenty-eigbth) receiv-d its arms in 1861, ano 
| two (the thirtieth and thirty first) were tu: nisbea | 
_ independently ot the State Government. The remuin- 
ten wee armed, five with Sprivgtieid and five with | 
Enfield rified murkets. Of the seventeen regiments | 


a seg te their work, apd trom whom, together | plies in 1861, the United States in 1862, This was tbe Imprecticeble of execution in thet of Febrasry 14th. 
During the past year, | This Res«lve was adopted by the Hou of Represer- 


the State received trom England pearly six thvurang , tatives without adivisien, and received its several reed- 
| ings in the Sepate, where,on ite passage to be enacted, 
chases mace there by its agent in 1861. All of there, | dwing the last bight of the cession, it war defeated by 
together with such other ¢ff-ctive armas as it already | 8 Mugle vote, the opposition to it proceeding in large 


part from Senators repre-epting seaboard counties; a 
result exhiditirg a tense of security from danger. 

Conrtantly mindtul of the vast intere-t iovoived in 
the whole sutject of coast defences. I bave continued 
correspondence with the appropriate bureaus of the 
Departments of War and the Navy; and am prepared 
to exhibit to a committee of the General Court their 
latest copclusiops, with the facts en which the; rest, 
bo h sa contained in unpubli-hed documents and in 
private though official commupications. 


HARBOURS AND FLATS, 


inous rates of exchange. | oon read eyes one apd eXcited a new epirit 7 
. inquiry snd experiment awong agricuiturists ep 
PLEURO-PREOMONIA, j chusiv’ in Encore apd in himorien. erbe impulse giv- 
Under the Act ot February, 1862, three Commiseion- | en to agricuiturai eoucation by the revelations of this 
ers were appoipted op contagious direuses Of Cuttle— | maser of science, Was immediate. And thereare now 
Ove a veterinary Purgeon, cone a ductor ef medicine, | colleges, bigh scboo'*, ¢l-mevtary agricultural schools 
and the third a member of the Executive Council, all | tor the peesavtry, ali over Europe, tom Ireland to 
beipg ef come agricultural «x perience. | Ru-ma, apd a large pumber of professorships of agri- 
They were smmediately calied upon by the Select- | cuiture iu diffe-ent universities 
men 0} Milton to investigate cases of diseste umovg| Musny Stutes ot the American Union, have already 
neat cattle which had broken out there avd was creat- | set op foot mearures for the promotion of agricultural 
ivg vlarm = The animals were caretully exawined and | schools and colleges Michigesu provided toreucn a 
found to be iniected by Plearo Peeumovia. The Com: | cu.jege ip ber State Constitu'i.n Une has deen estad- 
missioners ordered theentire isolation of all heros of | jiched in each of thy States ot New York, lowa and 
cxtile in the counties ef Norfolk, Suffolk, Plymouth Minmeeota. But veither ot there is pow op-D 
and Worcester, which could, by any pcesibility, have; Au Agricultural College has been established in 
come in:o contecr with eny of the infected apbima's. | Marylend, and is in operation. An embryo ipatitu- 





One bundrea and fifty-four animals bave died or have 
| been killed by order of the Commissioners, of which 
| pumber seventy-seven, or just one half, were found 
| diseased, and in every case but one, contact has been 
| proved. 
lhe Commiesioners are satisfied that the disease is 
| bever generated from locel causes; that it is altogether 
| aD imported. diveare; that its generally commmupicated 
by contact of breath; that it cannot be eracicated by 
| treatment; that those cattle which bave eppareptiy 
| recovered are realiy the most to be feared, trom the 
| dapger of 1elapee; and that, by care, the @irease may 
| be prevented from extendipg from one herd to snotber 
| The expenees of the Commi-sion, 28 pearly as can how 
| be estimated, are about £5,700. The appreopristion be- 
| ing but $5,000,there will be a deficiency to be rupplied 
| by legielauon. The diseaee is apparently extinguished, 
aod hae pow no viridle foothold inthe Common wes)'n. 
The eeee apd celerity of its eradication by prompt 
| trestment on its resppearapce last yeer, removee all 
| spprebeneion tbat 1t may bereatter become upman- 


| ageable, unless precautionary Mestures, when beeced, ' 


| shail be too lopg delayed. 
FARMING. 


The cultivated crops of the farm, the last year, were 
| usually quite mp to tbe averege production, while 
| Spuita of pearly every Gescription were wore than 
| ever abundaot. 
| Tbe ivcreasing attention paid te sheep husbandry 

promises to lead to importart and eatirfactory results. 
| It 18 tor the spterest of the several towne to epcour- 
| sgethe keeping of sheep by a more vigid enforce- 
| went of the law enacted for their protection. By the 
| Teturpe from twe hundred and hinety-seven towns 
| it appeare that tbe number of dogs licensed in th se 
| Owns 1p 1862 was twenty thousand nine bundred and 
| fifty-two, for which the smount psid was $22,630 20 
| Ihe estimsted number in thore tewns unlicensed,was 
| twelve tbourand five bundred and thirteen. I rec- 
, ommend the adoption of adequate penalties to enforce 
{tho Jaw, Apart jrom the mere question of chesp 


| proouction ot wool, the experience of the mest ad- | 


| vamced agricultural patione, ike England, Germany 
| Gud France, goes torbow that sheep are a necessity 
| of a gcod general eyeiem of buebandry, op even the 
| bighest-priced !anda.and amid the devsest population 
| Yet the pumber ot sbeep hae for many years con+tunt- 
| ly decreased in this Commonwea:th, until witbin the 
| last two yeare, 
Thus in 1840 there «ere three hundred eeventy-eight 

thon-a1dtwo bupored twentv-siz, by the cen+us ot 
| the United Statea; while in 1860 they had dimivished 

to ope bundred fourteen thousand eight nundred 
| twenty-bipe, and tbe production of wool from one 
| million sixteen thouasnd two hundred thirty poucde 
| iv 1845, to three hundreo seventy-three thousand seven 
| bupaseo eighty-pine pounds ia 1860, although measn- 
! while, the pumber of neat cattle and horses bac jarge- 
, ly ipncreseed, so that the gross value of live stock, 
'whichiv 1850 was $9 647,700, had, in 1860, become 
| $12 787,444, notwithetapding the covetsnily growing 
| clarms of manufac’ures and the mechavic srts upon 
| the industry of our people. 

Che secretary of the State Board of Agriculture 

| spent several months of the summer and autumn tp 


| Europe, where be had unusual fecilities for the study | 


| and Gbeervation of the agriculture of the old world. 
Some eccount of his observations will be prerented in 

| bia Report to the Legislature 
Of ail our public ieti'vtions, those devoted to popu- 


| tien, under private epterprixe, exists in Lilinois; so 
| a'so does another, in the State of Onio. ‘Ibe course of 
| Instruction in the three tast alluded (to, does not ersen- 
| tially depart from that ueval in ordinary colleges, The 
| Agricultura! College of Pepney'vania is the largest 
and most prosperous of this clare of institutions of 
whoee existence in this country I have any know!l- 
edge. Its course of stuuy ivvelves a period of four 
| yeare, and iwcludes mathematics, natural philcsophy, 
| chemistry, botany, geology. paleontology, mineralogy 
cbrystatiography. avd practical agricuiture aod horti- 
cullure, A‘ partiel ecieutific and practizal eourse”’ is 
ertablished for the benefit of thoee riudents desiring 
| 10 pursue the other studies of the full course, omitiing 
the bigber mathematics, 

Evidevce of the intelligent interest of our own Com- 
monweal'b ip this ¢ir+ction is tound in the Re-olves of 
1850, the reports of the commissioners the pext year, 

| (embodying that of Professor Hitchcock which is to be 
‘hereafter alluded to.) avd the establishment of the 
| State Board of Agriculture 
It is aleo exbibited in the charter of the Maesacbu- 
| cette Inatitute of Technology, incorporated the l0tb of 
April, 1861, “ for the purpose of instituting avd main- 
| taining a society of arte, a mu-eum of arte, anda 
school of industrial ecienoe, and aiding generally, by 
Suitable meas, the advancement, development and 
practical application of science, in connection with 
arte, agriculture, manufactures aud Commerce.” 
| The conjunction of these decications of public funds 
and private charity to scientific and practical educa- 
| tion seems fortunate and auspicious [The main de- 
| sign of both is the esme. I[bere are suggertions in 
| each which afford tigvificagt hiots for our imetructioa. 
| Combining all the ovportunities they prog ose, an en- 
| terprise becomes possible in Marsachusetis grander 
| than either. 

fbis Covgresrional grant is expored to the danger 

| Of being divided in each State among several uvim- 

portant seminaries, instead of being concentrated on 
| ONe institution of commasding influence and eflicien 
|cy. An inestitation requiring *‘ military tactics ’’ and 

“such brapchbes of learning a8 sre rejated to agricultare 
| abd the mechanic arts,” to be taught ** without ex- 
' cluding Uther scientific snd classical studier,’’ must ot 
| peceesity, to be worthy of Massachusetts, involve large 
expencittres, and demand an sesermmblage of men of 
the bigbest talente as teachers, For although agricul- 
ture was the first art invented, it must be tbe fast to be 
| brought to perfection, since it requires coutributions 
| fremevery branch of natural ecivnce, avd aid from 
| every other art, 

We shall not uee the grant of Congress wisely, if we 
muke of it simply a meane of giving farmers’ sons such 
| an education as they could obtain by living on a. well- 
managed farm and sttending ap ordinary high ecbhool 
It must be made the means of a positive increese of 
,buman Kpnow!edge in the departments besring on 
agricuiture and meputecturer, apd the medium of 
teaching pot only turmers, but toose Who shall become 

teachers ana improvera of the art of farming 


our fathers Jaid, endeavoring to taske actual in the | mize the room in our sanitary end pauper institutions 
life of our society their ideal, I religiou-ly believe. Let | as to enable experiments to be made with one bunared 
us plan to concentrate here the * gladsome light” of | abd fifty patiente, without any muterial increase of 
universal science, Let iearning be flurtrated by her | public expenditure. 
most brilliant Jumivaries. and Jet the claims ef every | OUR HEROIC DEAD. 
science be viudicated by its bravest champion [wo | There is a history in almurt every home of Macaa- 
thirds of an amount equal to the rum we apbually,and | Chusetts, which wii] never be wiitten. But the mem- 
wisely, expend in public and private instruction, | ory of Kindred has itembalmed forever. The repre- 
would foaud professorships and furnish the fund | septa'ives of the pride and hope of uncounted house- 
which would gove to Marsachusetts a University wor- | holds, departing, will return po more. The chaft of 
thy the dream of the fathers, the bistory of the State, tbe archer, attracted by the shioing mark, pumbers 
and the capacity of her people. | them amovug his tallep, In the battles or Big Bethel, 
The territory of Mavsacnusetts compriees, you know, | of Bull Ruo, of Ball’s Bluff, of Koancke Is'asd, of 
an area of 7800 +quare miles, with » populationin 1860 | Newbers, of Winchesier, of Yorktown, of Williams- 
vt 1 231,065, or 157 82-100 to the eqaare mile, Maxea- burg, of West Point, of Yair Oaks, the battles betore 
churette 3@ the tenth 1p area of the old thirteen States. Richmond f:om Mecbapicsville to Maivern Hii, of 
Ot the thirty-three states considered in the census of | James’s Island, of Bat) pn Rouges, ot Ceoar Mountain, 
1860, sbe is in area the thirtieth. But potwithstand- | of Bull Run aguip, of Coantilly, ot Washington in 
ing the immense emigration from Esst to West, Moxsa- North Carolina, of South Mouvtaip, of Antietam, of 
chusetts, which in 1790 was the tourth State in popu- | Kredericksturg avd Goldsborougb—through all the 
1atioo, was still tue seventh in 1860, her population be- | capricious fortup:s of the war the regiments of Mas- 
ing by the square mile the densest, and 1p absolute in- sacbusetts Dave borne ber flay by the side of the ban- 
crease by the square mile the Jurgest. The value of ner of the Uvion. 
her prodneta by the cevruso °*13 year was $283 000,.; And, beyoudthe Atlantic slope, every battle-tield 
0€0, or $229 88 tor evch person in the Commouwea:th, | 0&8 Gruvk toe Diood of Ler sove, burturead amoog her 
bot ivcluoiy the provuct vf pavigation. By cur last hills and sacde, trom which in adventuiovs manhood 
year returns, the capite) invested in her ove hondred they turned their footetepsa to the West. Officers and 
and eighty-three banking compynbies, was $67 544,200; enlieted wen vied with ech other in deeds of valor. 
tbe deposits in ber nivety- three institutions 1. reavioge | Phe flig whose standard-bearer, abot cown ip battle, 
amounted to $50 403 774 23, and were made by 248 700 | tossed 10 trom hie dying bend nerved by undying pat- 
Oeporitors, Tbe topusge of vessela entered and clear- riotism, bas been caught by the comrade, who in his 
ed at her perts the Jast year was 1 691,336 tons, and the | turp has ciosed his eyes tor the Jast time upon its etarry 
| total ot her foreign imports aud ¢x.0rts was $61,972,- | folds as another hero-martyr clueped the +plintered 
| 580. The capital invested by Massachusetts iu her | Steff aud rescued the symbol! at once ef country and 
railways whose motive power is steam, excluding , Of th-ir blood-bought fame 
mapy milliovs of her capital thus invested in other How can fleeting woros of humen praire gild the re- 
States, is $63,272801 71. [he ageregate length of cord of their glory? Our eyes suffused with tears, and 
| there roads is une thousand five hundred and thirty. Dlood retreating to the beast, etirred with unwonted 
ove miles: of which three hundred and torty three tbrill,tpesk with the elcquence of nature, uttered, 
| mules are laia with double track. heir total income | but uneXprerecd. From the din of the battle, they 
| for the year 1861, wee 9,016 149 12) They divided 6 38- | have passed to the peac- of eternity. 
| 100 per cent to their sto kb lvere; leaving op hand Farewell! warrior, citizep, patriot, lover, friend,— 
| an uggregate surplus et $3 562 290 48. whether ia the bumbler ravke or bearing the awerd of 
Ibe product of the capital ava mdustry devoted to Official power, whether private, cap'aiD, surgeon or 
| six Draochesot mapufectures, Damely, of agricultural Cbapleip, for all these in the heady fight bave passed 
| implements, saweo and planed Jumber, cotton ano away,—Hail! avd Farewell! Each bero muet sleep 
woollen goous, jeath-r, and boots and shoes, whichin serenely on the field where he fel in a cause “sacred 
1850 »mounted to $66,823,242, in 1860 reached 8116,- to liberty ana the rights of mankind.” 





409 391; apd the farms of Massachuretts, appreciated 
| py the demand for agricultural products created to 


upply ber army of artisans, rose in value during the 


same ten years trom $109,076,347 to $122,645,221. 

Side by sice with thts econcmical pro-perny stapds 
| the dimipution of pauperi+em apd crime. [he pnamber 
| Of persone supported in the State Almbouses and 
| Rainsford Island Hospital was jess in 1862 than it was 
| in apy but one of the Just five years, unu was seven- 
| ten apa one-half per cent, less than the number in 
/ 1861 The expense of these institutions wes less in 
| 1862 than in any year but one since they were opened 

(tm 1854,) being $122,783 53, which is $12,220 86 less 
than their expense in 1861. The whole pumber of 
persons committed to our Ja'ls and Houses of Correc- 
| on iv 1858 was fourteen thousand five bupdred nine- 
| ty-nipe; tbe Bumber ip 1862 war but nine thousand 
| seven buodred aod tive fhe expense ot the Jails and 
Honses of Correction in 1858 wag $222.72177; but in 
1862, it Dad tailen to $182 006 63. 


Worn by no wasting, llogering pain, 
‘No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And freed bis eoul the nearest way.’ 
M ABSACHUSETTS—UNION— LIBERTY. 
| Maesachuretts, limited im territory, aiming to culti- 
| Vate and develop the capacities of both map and na- 
ture, given to bo One Gistinctive purenit, Dut devoted 
to masy,is at once an agricultural, commercial and 
mavutacturing Commonwealth. 
Phe individual citizen, adepting bimeelf to the sea- 
tons and the market, is not unfrequently an expert ia 
| divers callings. Inthe wivter he cuts ice on Crystal 
Leke tor Calcutta, and he goes fi-bing in the summer 
| On the Bavks ot Newfoupdjena. He carries on his 
father’s homestead in the growing season, snd makes 
bouts for Boston market in the intervals of farming. 
He scours the Pacific in a New Bedtord whaler while 
he 18 young and fund of adventure, aod seitles down 
at last the keeper of a couvtry store on Navtucket He 


lone entire veinueot tbe real and personal property of goes to college tor his own education, apd teaches 


| the State im 1860, as sbowp by the Keport ot the Valu- 
ation Committee of the Legielature, was $897,795,326; 
and the profits of ber indu-try, 8 shown by the pro- 
ducts of the vear, were thirty-three per cent. upon har 
valuation She printed books to the valneef $397 500; 
ber periodical bterature spd 1ewrpapers pumbered 
two hunared and twenty-two afferent publications, 
dirceminatipg more than one bundred milion copies 
ot their several -issuer. By the last returns we had 
| jour thourand six bundreo and tive public acheole, at- 
| tended in the winter of 1862, by two hundred and 
| twenty-seven thoveand three bundred and nineteen 
scholars, wb a mean average attendance, during the 
schoo} year, of one hundred apd seventy-eight thou- 
| wand eight bupdred avd ninety-two, taught by sever 
thousand two hundred and filty-ove instructors, on 
| which ecbhoola were expended, exclusive of e 
expense of repairing apd erecting scuoo!-boures, and 
the interest on money invested in ench proverty, 
| and of the cost of school books, nearly $1,613 000 
when we add to thisstatemeot one hundreo and right 
| bigh echools in which Latin aud Greek are taught, six- 
ty-three incerporated scademier, with thirty: tive huu- 
| dred scholars paying $86 000 tuition, and six hundred 
and thirty-eight privaie echoole, paying $350,000 tui- 
‘tion; when we consider the expense of buildings, 
| #pparautus, libraries, echool books, prizes, Teacher's 
In-titutes and the hke, pot contained in thoee compu- 
tations, we eball probably fiod au anual sum devoted 
tothe education of the children ot the people of the 
| Commonwealth, besides toe expenses of our colleges 


| Such an institution should bave ample Javds for ex- , spd echools ot medicine, law and theology, amouuting 


| perimental purposes, and even on a moderate scale of 
| completeness thould embrace the fullowipg distinct 
prolessors hips : 
| 1, Math-matics pure, and applied to Surveying, 
Levelling, &e 
| 2, Drawiog end Design. 
| 8 Geoeral Physics and Meteorology. 
4. Mechanics ano Engiveering, especially a¢ applied 


to more than three milhone of dollara 
It ia estimated by the Board of Education that the 
| eum apnually expended to premote popular education 
| 1p Msexachusetts, including thesnnuul expenditure tor 
| +chool-houses and the interest of money inv: sted in 
| them at their present cash valuation, the cost of echool 
, books ip public avd private echoole, the expense of 
Normal Schieols, feachers’ Lostitutes and Aseocia ions, 
the Board of Education, printing, and State echolar- 


| lar education are the source of the most unmingled / tO agricultural nacbivery and procesres, toruralarchi- | ships, but mot ipcludiog ‘the cort of joetruction ix eol- 


| eatieloction and pride, It swells one’s heart to feel 
| tha’, in the midst of a war, in *“bich for very pational 
| eXisterce this people is contending on lend and sea, 
| the bumblest child in Masssebuecetts may caily find an 
| Open door and an out-tetcbed hand of welcome to 
| all the nses and the delights of learning. The rebel- 
| hon i'self would have been impossible had a ay etem of 
| Free Schools pervaded tbe Union; for they would 
| nave htted the people of the rebel States above the 
| chance of these delusions, fed Dy ambitious, jealous, 
| api deepotic men, te whose wiles popular iguorance 
| left them vieume. 

| The average attendance of the teachers of Massa 
| chusette at their Institutes, ix reported to he Jarger by 
| twenty Guring the Jast twelve months thas in any 
' former oue of the seventeen years they have been held. 


| The interest exhibited by the people in educational | 


' Meetings hes never been greater, | The number of 
| students in our Normal Schools and Colleges is be- 
tieved to be diminiebed only by enlistments in the 


| Army of tbe Umion. And there they have lavished a | ee 
| contribution ot devotea patriotiem, not merely on field | MeDte of ‘Bat yesr[Lloure Dec , No 13,) comprising the 


and line, tuton ryauk aud fi'e, ilumined by inteilect, 
| and graced by cuiture* Our Commop Schoola sre 


tecture, road making, &c. 

5 General aod Agricultural Chemistry. 

6. Chemical Anulysie, especialiy as applied to soils, 
manures end products. 

7. Borasny aud Vegetable Physiology. 

8. Zod ogy and Anma! Physiology, including breed- 
ipg of animals, their aireases aod treatment, 

v. Geology and Miverslogy 

10 Practical Liusbandry, with the superiatendence 
of mouel farms. 

Ip meny of theee departmen's one or mere aseistante, 
Or sub-protessore, would be necessary, andthe whole 
corps of ixetruc’ore could baroly fail ebort of twenty. 

[be «Central Schvoi ef Arts and Manvutactures,”’ ia 
France, couate forty professors and teachere. “Tbe 
Conservatory of Arta aud Trades’? basa number not 
inferior, ard has aiso three subordinate, or auxiliary, 
co'leges in the Provivces. The “Polytechnic School 
of Vieuva’’ bas fitty-eight inetructors 

Ine excellent and el«borate report of Professor 
Hitcheock, printed in 1851 with our legislative docu 


resu'ts of bis ‘earurd reseerches aud survey ot the 
agricultural institutions of Europe, a-sigus «ix profesa- 
“che emaliest sumber of p:ofersors with which 


| @ges, protea-iomal schoele and Reformatory Loatita- 
| ion*, amounts to more than thirteen dollars to every 
person ip the State between five and fifteen years of 
sge, and more than two dollara and a halt to each per- 
‘son of ‘he entire population of the Commonwealth, 
Our pubiic libraries in 1860 were 1,462. Tneir vorumea 
| pumodered 604,015. [be value ot our churches in 1860 
| was computed to be ten and a quart+r millions of avi- 
Jars, and their pulpita are ecru; ted by about two thou- 
| ear d presch-re of the Gospel. Besides the instruc‘ ions 
| of our puspits, and scbool+, and books, and periodicals, 
| we bave toe bepetit of countless lyceume aod lectures, 
| and of constant imoortations from every other Sta'e 
| anda from every country where literature and printing 
| are kpown. 
| Is Meseacbusetts uneble, then, in view of her ma- 
| terial resources, and the quality of her people. to ad- 
| just @ plan covtemplating the ultimate consecration to | 
tbe purpoce I have indicated, of a tund—to be s«cured 
| by taxation, by dopa'ion, by the testamentary be. 
| Questa of her citizene—sedequate to the work? Regara, 
4 moment, your positive wealth. Consult its wonder- 
| tol growth. Remember that you owe all of it to cu/ti- 
| vated, instructed, wtelligent industry. You bave 


+cnool bimeeif in the coliege vacation. He manutac- 

| tures ploughs snd reapers io Marrachusetts, and puts 

| his earpivgs into reilroade in Michigan, lowa, and 

| Wisconsin. Massachusetts buys material fem all who 
have it to sei), spd vends her wares in every State. 
Her sone have been fousd pureuipg their way in every 
openipg of the West and Svuth,wbile her own narrow 
but hoepitadie borcers affurd a prosperous home to tens 
of thousands henest rons and daughters of tvuil, from 
every vation iu Lurope. 

Peaceful, :uru), avd simple in their tastes, her peo 
ple, never forgetting the Jessoma Jearnad by their 
fatbers, pot lees of Werthan of Religion, are found 
in arws for their tatters’ flag wherever it waves, from 
Boston to Galveston. Ibe troops of Massachusetts in 
Maryland, in Virgivia, in the Carolinas, in Louisiana, 
ju lexus; the detsils from her regiments tor gunboat 
rervice ob (he sou'hern and western rivers; her sea- 
men in the navy, assisting at the reduction of the forts 
from Hetterss Iniet to the city of New Orleans, or 
going Oown to that si:ence deeper than. the rea, in the 
Monitor or the Cumberiagsd,—all remember their pa- 
tive State as a siogle ear of @ briiliant constellation, 
the mapy In one, they call their country. By the fects 
ot our bistory, tue very Character of our people, aud 
the tepdevcies of their ¢ducation, industry and train- 
ing, Maseacburetta is independent in her optoions, 
loyal 10 the Union, and the uncompneing toe of 
treason. 

Geographically on one eide of the continent, her 
roldiers come from the Golden Gate of California to 
excamp b, Dorchester Heights, that they may arrve 
uvder the white fleg of the Pilgrum Commuonweaith. 
We proud y count our brethren ip public station and 
in e)} the honored watke of private jite, in Oregon as 
well as iu Barnstable. Her sovs haverent from sround 
the worda toew benefections for the relief of the tami- 
Hies Of ber braves. Though po drop of the “ Father of 
Waters” laves our shoes, or dec-ends on apy hill 
top which sheds into our’ streams; yet, nerrowed by 
bo policy of secuonal or territorial jealousy, we 
would giualy apd proudly coutribute through the 
Nationni [reasur,. in the interest ot cur Nations! de- 
fences. for the connection by thip cana) of the Miseta- 
sippi with Lake Michigan, avd of Lake Erie with the 
Hudson. 

Uvioniste ip no double sense, we huve held from the 
beginning that tne Government, greater than any claes 
of mep or Of interests, bas an original and 1mprescrip- 
tibie right to the devoted and heaity service of every 
subject of ita protection and power. 

We deny the rightfulness of tha rebe!llien, and wa 
are 1D ariné against it; aug we have equally ceaied that 
the rebe’ States could rightfully be allowed to impose 
their treasonubie willupon avy human being whose 
interest or Gesires would make bim joya!. White our 
wives surrender their buabands and our fathers their 
s0u8,to all the perils of a dreadful war weged by rebel- 
lion, we have never aircoverd a reason why the rebels 
should retaio their slaves, and compel them to be reb- 
elatoo. Supporting always the government, without 
CONAITi0DS a4 10 ite policy, wa rejoice with unutterable 

joy that its policy ia tbat of human nature, avd not 
that of human rophistry; and we hail the returning 
Gay Of civic virtue-, which our national departure 
fromthe practice of justice and the priocciples of our 


mpleted, and bare pasred into Federal service, 
it reserves to itself, and executes through the recruit- 
ing parties artailed by regimental commanders, and 
acting under the army officers detailed froni the head- 
=—_— of the army to superintend recruiting in the 

‘ates. 

During the past year, it haa reserved also the vi- 
elon of i cupeultn of whatever description, pirtabne 
ing to the staff department o! the army, as weil for the 
ne@ troops raised by the States, as tor recruite for old 
corpse. The advantages to the Federal Government of 
this system are obvious, in preventing inflation of the 

trices of goccs by competition between the different 

tatee, and ia securing uniformity of cost, color. 
ebapeand quality. Butits inevitable circumlocution, 
im respect to the new corpe, snd the inability of the 
State government always to control the provision and 
tesue of supplies to the beet advantage—in the ab- 
sence of any depot of supply in New England—were 
clogs on our recruiting service which we did not er- 
coenter in 1861, when the State delivered its regiments 
to the Federel 
at fts Own expense. Nevertheless, the numoer of 
troops sent from tbe State in 1862. largely exceeded 
that of the previous year, the period ccoupied beieg 
about the eame in both, for during the spring of 1863 
the Federal Government pureved the policy of refus- 
inne accept new troope, and eren dtecontinued tor 
awhile the recruiting for corps already in the field. 
Karly in June, however, it wae resamed, and a call jor 
ena v Pagernrcnag tinged three years wae made on 

secachuee'’ts, which August was followed by t 
call for 19,000 militia for pine months. _ 

A com of the dates at which the various corps 
raised by the State duriag the two yeare, were sent 
into sctive service, shows that botwithstending the 
ebange in the system of supplies, and the increased aif- 
ficulty of recruiting, by reason of so large a portion of 

population of military age baving already been en- 
listed, the milttary movements of 1862 were as prompt 
and sctive as were thoee of 1861. [Tne table marked 
(A) attached to the printed copy of thie address 
fords meane tor the comparieon.) 
may 


ot nipe menthe’ intantry, four received Sprivgfiela 


| rifles, five Eutield rifles, two Waindeor rifles, jour | 


| Austrian rifles. und two Springfield smooth-bsred 
| muekete, So tar ae the State Government was able to 
| disorimipate, it issued the superior arms to tne regi- 

ments baving the longest term of service; but owing 
| to the receipt of the arms trom the Unied States by 

ipetalments preportionad to tbe progress of the re- 
} — ite discretion ip this respect was inconsider- 
| able. 

The State Arsenal ie now almost empty of arms be- 
longing te the Commousesith Lees than a bundred 
riflee remsin there, and barcly enough emooth-bored 
Touskets to art a*ingle reg.ment. Uf the fregmente 
of ourVoluv'eer Muitta, the Cadets of the First aca 
Seeone Uivirions, four companies of cavairy. one 

section of artillery and a single company of infanury 
aloue remain; avd theese are pot all armed. 

| Io time of pesce euch destitution of military supp!ies 

| would awake spprehen-iop. La such a time as this, | 
can regard it only with tbe u'most apxietv. 1 have 


the honor, theretore, to repeat earmeetiy the recom. ° 


| mendation which I addressed to the Lagislature of the 
last year, that coptracta be immeoietely authorized 
. tor the supply to the State of not jeas than fifteen thou- 
stand stand of tirst-clase arms, and Wat domestic in. 

| dustry avd ekiil be employed tor their msputscture, 
Our Springfield mfles are unquestiouabdly superior to 

; any of foreign make which can be imported at equa! | 
cost. 


In this connection I regret to be oblized again to - 
silude to the abuse of arms issued to militia compa- 
Ries, and at the camps of reudezvour, more especially 

| at those of the nipe months’ than of the three years’ | 
voiusteers The report of the Master of Ordnance wil! 
afford exect information corcernivg this grievance 

| which is important not erly on account of its p-cu- 
Biary importenc-, but as indicating an inad+quate 
standard of militery di-cypime. And Of even greater | 
possible copeequence is the fact taat upon sudden 


A new National Militia Law may reasonably be ex- 
, pected? Congress canvot long defer this cuty. Mean- 
while, thie Commenweaith can by certain mogifica. 


tiops of ite own 


biti 


By a Resolve of the jast General Court a commission 
| Was established upon the Harbors and Fliate ef the 
| Commoosealth, with directions to report to the 
| Legi-tature by the fifteenth of the present month. [ 
| ¥m advired that probabiy no report embracing any 
; 8)stern for the care and preserva‘ion of the harbors, 
avd the use nod disposal of fists, belonging to tha 
Commonwealth, can be made auring the current ses- 
sion, But it is believed that. during the Spproschi: g 
‘pring, the Commivsioners will be evableo to rc-ive 
pinlops and ipformation {ram the officers ef the 
| United States Coast Survey, reeulting from their re- 
| cent and exbaustive examivations, witbout which it 
would be uveate to vepture to matureany ot the plans 
' coptemp'ated in the constitution o1 the commasion. 
| d take the liberty to urge again the views I hed the 
| honor to suggestin thie place a sear ago, in ref-rence 
to the proprietary avd commercial rigbte and interests 
of the Commonwesitb, involved in tbe intelligent, 
ecient fic and systematic care and disposi'ion of our 
 pripetos) barbore and their flats. 

Card for by the State ae a prudent owner would 
guard bis owe property, I believe the flats in Boston 
Harbor may be ultimately mace the source of a vast 
tund in money, spd of great Db+nefite to the commer- 
cial prosperity of Massachusetts, and that shore own- 
ers holding water trouts pow of little value, may, by 
uniting with the Commonwealth in a common por 

Ma 


, for the imprevement of al', reap a common s: 


tage, and the taxable wealth of the city and State dw 
tive a large addition. Harbors are, in a just eense, g 
property beld in sacred trust jor the commerce of ail 
oations and to promote the civilizsion of mankind. 
They ought to oe pretec.ed by the Government with 
sleepless and jealous vigilance 


THE TROY AND GREENFIELD RAILROAD. 


The Act of the last General Court, (Acts of 1962, 
chapter 155,) ‘* providing tor the more + peedy comp e- 
von ot the (10) avd Greenfield Railrcad and Hoosec 
Tunnel.” cirected the app omtment of “three ebe, 
impartial and skilful Commussioners to investigate toe 
eudject of finiwbing the [roy and Greenfisid Irosd 
aua of tunveliing the Hoossc Mountain, whose duty 
it shail be to report to the Governor and Counce. 
what, ia their judgment, will be the most § 
practical and aavactagecus method of completing sstd 
tappel and road, the estimated coet of fitting the aame 
for uee, the me within @hich the tunnel can be com- 
pletec, and what contracts can be effected, and with 
what vartier, for completing raid tunnel and roed, 


| the distributors of those gitts of learning, of which the 0/#, a 
higher institatione of literature and science are the #0 !pstitution could be respectable and useful, even at 
| reservoirs, Evefy inielligent Iavorer belps to weave, ifs commencement, The Lumber is much jess thaw it is 
| with cunning band, into the warp and woof of a:lthe ® Dewrly ail the bigher agriculture! seminssies io 
wealth and uees of mavkind thesublime+t thought ano Evrope, There it ravges from ergot to twen y. 
| the marvellous divivations of thinkers di=coverers aud The tollowing pregnant sugg-s:ion, looking forward 
lipventore, For bappineee, for howvor, for wealth and to #u Iestituth u of wire avd Jitersl bresata apd of 
| etrength, as well as for outy, Jet us ipvest a yererous tree public ecouumy, like that which th- Ispgnege of 
| portion of the inberitance in the undecaying riches of Cur Act of Congress incicatee, Miustrates the compre- 
| the iutelect. heusiveness as well a8 the Carefuluess 1b Observation, 
The policy of emancipation is the discovery of a of thi report: “ By the acdition of a-ingle profes. 
pew worid It will epen fields of effort for every va- fur-bip ot jJechnology to fuch aD roetution a has 
| riety of gift. The untutored Iabo-, the wasteful bus fen Ce-c'1hed, and exteLoing the collection of inetru- 
| bepdry, the upskiliul mechanism, the mines un- | Mepts to those of every srt, this schoo! might become 
| wrought, the watertalls uotameo, and al: their bound. ® school ot +ciences, ss well as of commerce and map- 
| Jone porsibilities of development, invite your eons. A Ufuctares, ava thus afford aneduss iou to the ron of 
| task is betore them they cannot ebardon, a destiny the me Chane at d merchant, as well se the farmer. 
they capnot avert, a power vo policy can dwart, an Che time of esch of these prosessors Beed pot ba ex 
| schieven.ent such as vo history has ever written (+t Clusively cevoted to the ecoool, but a thorough exhi- 
1 Darrow paitieans contrive ag Union trom which New bition of the eclepces 10 their Telations to mechan c+ 
| England is rejected, if they will;—the Free Schools of #141 agriculture is iatporeible wit hour the aid of mra 
| New Evglang wi'l span the moat aod ecale the wall of the bighert taleut«, escu giving bim-elf epecia'ly to 
| Avd whenever io peace or war, in aita Orarms,is ©be Of the departments of science; besides th sid 
| eought the help of men in whoee Nearte courage 1s Of men of high acquirements taking charge Oo! the 
| mane strong by faith, whose thinking, schewing snd practical departmenis erumerated. 
| fruitful brains ae guises to untirivg bane ins'ructed Such men, masters in these department's. are rare, 
| in every art of ipgenious civilizstion —the graduates OF. i! found, are already vouod by various odligativpns 
| of your wurseries of learning will answer tothe call, to otber obj-cta or other institutions. It our Com- 
| freerand etrorger then the wind tbat flve’s your flag, moodwealth is to retain ber wonted@d place im povuw 
im that myste:iuus power, of which Minerva, l-aping *0OrKs, We Must seize, at the earliest opporiupity, upon 
fu!) armed from the brain of Jove, isthe trpeto the a8 many men cf this character as May be found ip the 


reeson of philosophers, as well as to the dream of Coubtr+, and at once orgauize Our IDelitation, toe be a 
peers. mocel for other States that may aval trem-elves of 


the grant trom Coogrera. Notonly a laudabe State 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND THE ARTS—UNIVERSI- price aemands this, but the highest coueidei ations of 
| TY SYSTEM. 
At the last session ot Congress an Act wae parsed The Act of Congres does not meke provision offi 
(chapter 120 of Acts of the 37:h Congress, lst sessivo,) cient tor an Agricuitural Scnool of the bigvest clase 
| grapting \o each of the several States a portion uf the I'D each State. Ner would it be possible now to fice, 
$2 He domain “to the endowment, support and msin- dtecopvected from our celleges apd uviversitier, as 
{ tepapce of at jesst one Colhege. where the l-acing ob Msn} mea of bigh talent, apd other«ise competen', a8 
; Jeet sdali be, without excluding other scientitic avd would be required to fill the chairs of one euch echoo!. 
Classical studies, and inc'ucipg mnuiitery tectice, to But Massschusett« already har, in the prejecres Bursey 
| teach such Dravenes of learnieg os are related tu agri- Institution. an sgricuitursi scboo!l, Jousded, though 
cul ure avd the mechevic arte in sach Mapper ex the Dot yet iD Operstion, with a large endowment, cou- 


patriotism und p’antnropy demand it | 


| availabie fer the use of the presept gereration, by pur- 


| 


' 


Legwlatures of the States may respectively prescribe, 
in order to promote the liberal ana prsc’ics! educstion 
of the ivcustrial claeees im the several pursuits aod 
proteesons in life.’ The arportionmest to each Sta e 
ie “1D quantity equal to 30 000 acres of lard for each 
Senator and Representative ia Congress to which the 
Staves are reepectively entitied by tus apportionweut 
ubder tLe cepeus of 1860."’ 


The Act prevades that the land aforesaid, sfter being ities of tte Lostitute o° 


surveyed, sha!) be spport al States in cumelated at Cambridge. 
M pm pporiioned to the sever apd to our :ounrry. and to maepkind, wbich can be } 


obtained by tuie co-operation, are of the bighest char- 


of sections, not jess thaD ove 
of a section; and whenever there ere pubiic . 


nected ato with Harverd College ana the Lawrence 


Scientific scheo!, She can, theretore, by securing the 
grant from Congres« combining sith toe ostitute of 
Technology ana the Zedlcgics! Museum, sud worFivg 
in barmony with the college, eecure also tortheagre | 
culture! etudept for whom ehe thus provides, pot only 

the bepetite o: the national sppropriaticn, but of the | 


Busey Jo-titution avd the means acd ipetrumenta! 
Teehootocy, a¢ weilastboresc- | 
She benefits to our State, 


State sudject ‘ seter, and can be obtained in nooh-) wey. ihe de 
ae Pro , tat of the connection of the Baseey Inetitution with 
| the Scien: 


| gud the College, are not yet fully 
tbat lithe difficulty 


Conquered. by first understanding, nature. You bave F . 
| etuava ber A steries, guessed ber secrets, aud thue ot Pages mp PO Tay in the Noth aud hea over- 
unlocked ber treaearee. And doubdt not thatin the ‘2/0¥8 '9 the South. 
| wondertul future sdout to cawn upon ourcouatry,the (entlemen of the Senate and : 

part you ase to enact of ben-ficence and glory, under k Huse of Kepresentatires: 
| the inepiretion of your generous culture and expand- Practica] questions of grave and important moment 
ing thought, will tranecend all tha tormer achieve. ®7¢ belore tos government and the people of the 
mente of your induetry, and witl outshine the lustre ot United Steter. A large pumber of poor persons, with- 
your arms out Capt'al save tueir ability to laber, with new motives 
|” I commvnd to the legislators an« people of Magea- 'O ipausiry, euborcination apa good cosduct, will 
chusetra these considerations and opivions, which bare C!aim up interest in the thoughts of statesmen Near 
earnestly impressed my ON mind and are the resulta Fortress Moproe, in toe Sea Isiands of South Caro- 
of patient -tudy and reflection. Ibey sre inspired by |tva, in New Orleans, ani in its neghboring parixbes, 
th» idea of realizing the bighest calture, securing the ‘tbey Dave already tried the bew-burn gift ot liberty 
*eMple-t meens avd materiel, and husbanding them in %)'h success and bowor. ; 

the sure-t way to the good of ali the p-opie, aod for In a few briet years, we shal! have paid the national 
the renown snd ipflueoce among the Sates ot the dedtgincurred during the present war, by the enlarged 
Union, of this venerable Commonsealth. Let no Value which freedom will have given to tbe property 
trevda ot spy local ipstituuop, ectual or proposed, of the rebel States, the incresseo productive anility of 
fvert hin ae, freedm-~pb over slaves, and their multiplied power to buy 

Wen wa shall have obtained one central school, or 990 copeune the products of manulsc ares and the 

2 combipation of echools isterchergeabdbly working 4#T'*. 2 

each with and tor the ethers, cevoted to the graodest ibe people of America will have saved the Union, 
| deve'opme:t of Enowledge tor agricultural, mechapi- s8ved dem«cratic- republican liberty, both mensced by 
cs! and militery ees, and to the enlargement of the the rams dangers, wil bave perpetueed the govern- 
domain ot screpes an? art, to the discovery and ep. ment, maguiti-d the Conestitation and made it bonor- 
Coura,ement of their true prophets avd teachers.and able, avd «iil have crewned a great career ot glory 
'o the widest d'ffusion of af! there ivfluecces, thes you With ep act of expedient justice unejusiied fur its 
will fiod the local seminaries sprivging up and dix granceur in all the bistery of mankind. 

tributiog the results —juset s¢ our ‘own and district . — 20 

opens pen pages the <pudatery hog of THe Dirtomatic Corrs.—During the thus 
scewrce of #bich ever yy ab irl weulc le ip e. ° o 
andenman were it ear tee aen Rocher inetitutvona, the called erisis of the cabinet, the Star was im- 
origivel thiowers and the lifelong students. posed upon by the stupid storv, thst the for- 

» lat . . . . ¢ - 

eal giatee Sully recowrmepd that the Legilarare tek ign diplomats unanimously approved resist- 
menwesith the bepenia of the graot from Congress, ance made by the President to a reorganiza- 
sbd that the funds of the Burery ore otnares ee ered von of the Cabinet, and that they considered 
oe eens ee er eee the resignation of Mr. Seward as a blow to our 


cha-ing if porsible fur a ressovabie price, the life e- peaceful relations with the various European 
tare which now evcumbers Wovdieud till, apd caur (5 ents 

ing the tucds to be reodered s* productive a porsi- ae z . 
ple, with a single viea tot € objects contemplated by) = On the best and surest authority. we affirm 
the donor that the foreign diplomats, above all those rep- 
THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL MISTORY, AND THE resenting Governments more directly interest- 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY ° ° " » 2 x 
I have ploasare m calling your attevuon to the ear ed in the evolutions of our affairs, behaved and 


n-s'pess with which the Boston Seciety of Natura!’ behave with the utmost discretion; and that 


he Mae achuse'ts lo-titute ot lechuo ; : 
cap. bave versevered in their respective placa. none of the diplomats uttered a shadow of 
D 


+ former of these societies, strengthened in its re preference for this or that person for the Cab- 
sources by the hberality aiready eo largely exercised in inet 

behaif of the public needs, has nearly compieted a | ~ & oe 

stately and commodious building on the land aesigned ‘If the diplomats expressed any opinion what- 

to it by the Legisisture. ano wi!l be in cenciton ¥ ‘ever, it was a general one concerning the logi- 

‘eal necessity of homogeneons Cabinet, and 

| of unity of purpose and unity in the selection 

ar. | Z Washi 
j of ways to reach such a purpose.— Washing- 


n Republican. Beak 
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